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Alfalfa—Our Fourth Most Important Crop 


1—H. B. Miller, Sycamore, uses a side-delivery rake to turn 
over the windrows of alfalfa, He rakes the hay when it is 
freshly cut and then turns it. This system is called “curing 
in the shade.” 


2—It takes about 10 minutes to put on a load of hay with the 
modern hay-loader. It is the ideal way to handle hay which 
goes into the barn, believes G. W, Forbes, Cherryvale. 
Seated on the load is Mr. Forbes, with his two helpers, just 
before they hauled another load away. 


8—On Mrs. Pauline Kuhrt and Sons farm, Edson, the haying 
is done with Percheron horses. Haying is one job in which 
horses can compete with tractor power when enough horse 
power is available. 


4—The first crop got wet, but the last of it is going into the 
bale, in Will Lamb’s field, Farmdale. It was stored for sale 
or feeding later. 


5—Here the tractor mower, fresh from a job of cultivating, 
lays down the hay. Equipped with rubber tires the modern 
tractor is ideal in the hay field. 


6—If you wish to handle hay in the most modern way, do it 
with a side-delivery rake and a pick-up baler. It will cut 
the costs of hay production. 


Morris County Takes Soil Saving Seriously — See Page 3 
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HINT TO WIVES 


WITH 
TENDER NOSES | 


I he won't clean his pipe and give 
up that coal-gas tobacco, clip this 
ad and lay it beside his easy chair 
along with a pack of pipe cleaners 
and a tin of Sir Walter Raleigh. "Tis | 
thus many a loving wife has freed her 
home from tobacco far too strong and 
odorous for this sensitive world. Sir 
Walter Raleigh is a fascinating blend 
of extra-mild and extra-fragrant Ken- 
tucky Burleys. Smoked regularly in 
a well-kept briar, it makes the air 
clearer and sweeter, and your curtains 
stay fresher. Sir Walter is a sure cure 
for nose-bite and tongue-bite. And 
how men are buying it at only 15¢ 
a tin! Now it’s your movel 


FREE booklet tells how to make 
your old pipe taste better, sweet. 


ex; bow to break in « new pipe. 
today, Brown & 
Corporation. 

Louisville, Kentucky. Dept, KF-67 


Wheat Will Pay Better Than Expected 


IREE-LANCE estimates on the 

1936 Kansas wheat crop now run 

all the way from 100 to 150 million 
bushels. In scattered sections where 
heat damaged the later wheat there is 
a feeling the total yield will be shorter. 
Some farmers who have started to 
harvest know their crop was cut some. 
Maybe the final result will depend 
largely on the way the fine fields of 
Northwestern Kansas come thru, for 
they were still green when the few hot 
days began. Yet those fields which had 
& good reserve of moisture withstood 
the heat regardless of green condition. 

One thing sure, Kansas will get a 
lot more money for the 1936 crop than 
we expected a month ago. For wheat is 
20 cents a bushel higher in many points 
than anyone thought it would be, and 
farmers are freely predicting “dollar 
wheat.” At the expense of the North- 
western Spring Wheat Area, Kansas 
farmers are going to cash their wheat 
in at somewhere near a dollar a bushel, 
The price is about the same in extreme 
western counties as it is closer to 
Eastern markets, for a half dozen 
Kansas counties, and perhaps more in 
Colorado, Texas, New Mexico and Ok- 
lahoma are going to want this wheat 
for seed. At Ulysses, Booker Hawes, 
who has 600 acres, said a 10-cent 
premium is being offered for good seed 
wheat, 

The harvest now is largely over in 
South Central counties. G. D. Ham- 
mond, St. John, had “‘30-bushel” Ten- 
marq wheat on his fallow: land, but 
that on “wheat after wheat” made 
much less. H. L. Cudney, Trousdale, 
was well into his 570 acres of harvest 
on June 22. His wheat on summer- 


fallow land was making 20 bushels, to” 


the acre, while the*average for the 
whole farm looked as if it would be 
about 12 bushels, - : : 


In Barber county, Henry Abt was 


starting the best harvest since 1931, 


He said it would equal all of the last ~ 


3 years. Everywhere farmers are try- 
ing the Tenmarg variety. Frank Dale, 
Coldwater, had some of this on sum- 
mer-fallow land which yielded 16 
bushels to the acre, and Turkey wheat 
ran from 15 to 20, while his average 
on all of his 600 acres was about 12, 


Twenty Acres of Clarkan 


There is some very good wheat in 
Meade county. The wheat on summer- 
fallow land is the best in all cases. 
W. J. Coates, Plains, had some wheat 
on land he had summer-fallowed with 
a duckfoot up to last July 15, and then 
used a rod weeder. A curiosity was 20 
acres-of Clarkan, a variety of soft, 
beardless wheat which is recommended 
for similar conditions as for Harvest 
Queen in Southeastern Kansas. This 
wheat looked as if it was every bit as 
good as adapted varieties in the same 
field and the yield was estimated at 
close to 15 bushels. It is likely, how- 
ever, that the quality will be lower 
and millers may object to buying wheat 
from a hard wheat territory where 
much of this soft variety is grown. 
However, the sample shelled out be- 
fore harvest appeared much harder 
under the tooth test than when grown 
in Eastern Kansas, 

Everywhere in Western Kansas are 
examples of good fields of wheat as a 
result of careful tillage and summer- 
fallow. A new-comer to Dodge City 
said he made a practice of asking his 
customers about their wheat, a-ques- 
tion which is, of course, the main topic 
of conversation in the wheat country 
at harvest time. He said he had noticed 
that nearly every farmer who had good 
wheat had summer-fallowed carefully. 
Farmers whose wheat your editors 
happened to see on a swing thru this 
territory, and which was outstanding 
because of fallow-stored moisture, 
were Roy A. Jackson and W. H. Mc- 
Clellan, Richfield; Ray and Don Tros- 
tle, Johnson; J. N. Martin, Dan Ray, 
and Guy Hume, Ulysses; James Win- 
kleman and Harold McCune, Bloom; 
and Robert and Ralph Essmiller, sons 
of Mrs. Helena Essmiller, Great Bend. 


Kansas Farmer's crop reporters 
say: ‘ 


Barton—Grasshoppers have done great 
damage to gardens and potatoes. Harvest 
in full swing, new wheat being marketed. 
xreparations made for a big Fourth of July 
celebration at Great Bend. Pastures need 
rain, Butterfat, 238c to 26c; eggs, 17c; wheat 
87c.—Alice Everett, 


Brown—Harvest on in full swing. A large 
number of combines have been sold. Two 


dollars a day and board for shocking. Corn 
good and needs rain. A larger number of 
mares bred for colts than usual. Early 
lambs being sent to market.—E. E. Taylor, 


Brown—Everybody making hay or help- 
ing neighbors, the best crop of clover I ever 
have seen, 3 big loads to the acre is the 
average, and that’s almost 3 tons of dry hay 
for winter. Corn making up for late plant- 
ing and some is laid by, has a good color 
and is clean, so it’s up to a higher power 
if we have bulging cribs this fall. Wheat 
harvest on in full swing, 2 weeks ahead of 
our late harvest last year. Wheat looks good 
but oats and barley only fair to poor. Flies 
very bad for this early and grasshoppers 
were thick a month ago, also other bugs 
more numerous than for years, Gardens 
look good but need rain. Cream is creeping 
back to 80c; eggs, 19c; corn, 66c; barley, 
40c.—L. H. Shannon, 


Cheyenne—Nearly a week of blistering 
sun and hot winds ripening small grains 
prematurely. Most corn flelds show good 


Final Sign-up Was Heavy 


As many as 88,500 farmers 
signed work sheets fo. the 1936 
soil conservation program be- 
fore the deadline June 15, it is 
estimated by Dean H. Umberger, 
state director of the >rogram. 
Considerably more than one-half 
the cultivated land in Kansas 
is subject to the soil improve- 
ment plan. 

Signing of work sheets is not 
binding, but it is expected most 
of those giving the required in- 

* formation will wish to go ahead. 
Last minute signing béfore June 
15, was heavy as farmers saw 
the opportunity to. draw pay- 
ments for improving their soil 
or storing up moisture. The les- 
sons taught by soil conserva- 
tion methods followed this sum- 
mer_will have a lasting effect on 
farming methods: used on Kan- 
sas farms, " 


stands with few weeds and the crop is 
making rapid growth. Pastures drying up 
but a good shower would revive them. Live- 
stock brings high prices at community 
sales.—F, M. Hurlock, ¢ : : 


Clay—Altho we have had‘plenty of mots- 
ture all spring. we now need Oats> 
shock and will ; 

quality. Wheat promises a good yield of 
excellent quality, Corn doing well. Grass- 
hoppers bad, threaten to take carn and feed 
crops. Alfalfa not making “much growth. 
Pastures good.—Ralph L, Macy. 


Coffey—Chinch pugs and_ grasshoppers 
numerous, doing lots of damage. any 
making barriers to stop the bugs. A good 
share of the grain is cut, some too poor to 
cut. Some threshing but yield is low, as oats 
and wheat were thin on ground. Rain badly 
needed, Stock water getting scarce, some 
hauling to pasture, Corn standing dry 
weather well.—C. W. Carter. 


Dickinson—Harvest in full swe. binders 
thru and combines have started. Wheat 
that showed a good stand after the spring 
blow is turning out fairly well, making from 
10 to 20 bushels an acre. Some real good 
oats despite smut. Ground hard and binder 
and tractor wheels come out of fields shin- 
ing. Corn still looks good in morning but 
wilts on hot days. Plenty to eat in pasture 
but rane getting dry. Wheat starting out 

ut_10 cents higher than last year. Hop- 
pers doing a lot of damage to alfalfa and 
gardens.—F. M. Lorson. 


Franklin—Dry and ‘hot, pastures failing, 
chirich bugs taking corn. Grasshoppers eat- 
ing werden stuff, also eating head of oats 
and have destroyed new sowing of alfalfa. 
Wheat and most of oats have been har- 


en sin. “threat with 
make a good yield, good 


vested. Some wild hay was cut and baled »- 
early as June 15, a good crop and fine quis. 


‘ity. Some wheat threshed tested 60 und 


made from 20 to 25 bushels an acre. Soj),,. 


corn ground badly baked and certain). 


hard on cultivator shovels, Potato eCrop pit 
much good because of weather. Seve, il 
new combines have been bought in {)\, 
county. Wheat, 88c; butterfat, 28¢ to 2; 
eg 8, 16c; hens, 1lc to 14c.—Blias Blank. )). 
eker, 


Geary—Harvest in full swing. Wheat wy); 
make an exceptionally heavy qiels, Nich 
quality grain except where fields bi. 
badly in the spring. Most bottom fieii- 
lodged badly. Grasshoppers doing a gi. 
deal of damage, also quite a heavy infer; 
tion of chinch bugs, especially on uplani 2 
Corn and cane making rapid growth, mw 
fleids clean of weeds.—L. J. Hoover. 


Greenwood—Rain peely needed, chin) 
bugs and Grasshoppers oing considers:.| 
damage. Farmers ararenta| oll barriers 
against chinch bugs. Corn looks good :1iij 
about all laid by. Potato crop cut, Color:ds 
beetle working on it. Harvesting nearly 
completed.—A. H. Brothers. 


Gove and Sheridan—Very dry, what 
yields will be op pee cent less than June | 
rospects, Several new combines orde:j, 
Sven if wheat is cut down, there will be x 
great deal of good straw if saved. Need ri 
adly for corn, feed crops and pasturcs, 
Hoppers getting plentiful. Livestock in {vit 
condition.—John I, Aldrich. 


Harvey—Harvest going forward in fine 
condition, yicla and quality good. Griss- 
hoppers quite numerous. Wheat, 85c; corn, 
Oc; oats, 28c; cream, 24c to 27c; eggs. 17¢ 
to 20c; heavy hens, 18c; springs, 17..— 
H. W. Prouty. 


Jefferson—We had fair weather for har- 
vest but need rain now for the corn, which 
is rapidly approaching the critical stave, 
Threshing is in progress. Most yields satis- 
factory.’ Some damage uy grasshoppers. 
Pastures getting dry. Files very bad.— 
J. B. Schenck, 


and is clean, 
weather. Grasshoppers are doing much 


Johnson—All crops need moisture. Pis- 
tures which have been surprisingly guuil 
considering drouths of recent years, ire 
very dry. Gardens have little to offer. Po- 
tato harvest is on with a below-averuve 
yield of good quality. Price at first hich 
now is dropping. Wheat and oats harvest 
Eompleted; some poor yields and some 
smu ty. but ‘much good grain. One yield 
of 25 bushels-an acre reported. Numerous 
combines’ at work. Chinch' bugs a strong 
rasshoppers also doing mucli 
damage. .Milk and egg production falling 
off. Some cattle lost from eating sorghums 
which poisoned them. Melon crops promise 
well after much spraying, if they escupe 
the rayages of grasshoppers.—Bertha Bel! 
Whitelaw. : i 


Kiowa—Harvest in full swing. Wheat is 
estimated to go 20 bushels an acre. Spring 
crops look good but need rain. There is « 
ck of harvest hands. Hens laying well. 
Cows failing in milk because of so mili 
flies. There is a good crop of potatoes. 
Wheat, 73c to 84c; eggs, 17c; butterfat, 25; 
poultry, Sc to 16c; new potatoes, 50c a peck. 
—Mrs, S. H. Glenn, 


Lane—Our fine rains followed by ict 
winds that have severely damaged whet 
and taken much moisture from weedy ii! 
unworked fields. Row crops have lots vf 
moisture. Pastures in good condition. J1«!- 
vest well started.—A. R. Bentley. 


Lincoln—Combining well under way, £°!'- 
erall speeking yields satisfactory, quality 
of wheat excellent. Row crops need rain 
Grasshoppers ‘stripping gardens, corn aan 
row crops. Blister beetles exceptionally bi. 

ond crop alfalfa slow to start becutis¢ 
of dry, hot weather, and in many ficlds 
Grae opera keeping it down, Pastures 
ry. Potato crop short. Flies Wworryi's 
stock. County supplying poisoned bait fr 
fighting grasshopper.—R. W. Greene. 
(Continued on Page 19) 


~ Our Fourth Most Important Crop 


: LFALFA is the fourth most important crop in Kansas from the 
standpoint of money value. It is exceeded by wheat, corn and the 
various grain and forage sorghums, but runs the latter a close race. In 
1934, alfalfa hay and seed almost tied with sorghums for second place 
in income, because of big demand for it as winter roughage. Its value 
that year, according to the Kansas State Board of Agriculture, was 


$18,159,823; a 
_ In 934, 


Washington county led inalfalfa income with Republic county 


‘second. Other counties high up in the column were Dickinson, Finney, 
~ “diyon, Mgrshall, Nemaha, Reno, Shawnee and Smith, All produced more 
’ than’ $400,000 ‘worth. The banner ‘seed ‘producing county of 1934 was 


Republic, with Pottawatomie second. 


__ Our methods of handling hay have changed slowly but steadily since 
‘alfalfa first came into Kansas. Present-day power sweep-rakes and self- 
lift stackers;-windrow balers, wide-cut mowers which run in an oil bath, 

and tractor-operated windrow balers, are.a long jump from the day of 

_. plain pitchfork and wagon. Many of the old tools are the same but in the 
‘whole process of haying, there has been improvement. 


Kansas Farmer for July 4, 1936 
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Morris C ounty Shows— 


What Can Be Done 


TUDOR CHARLES 


q ARMING to hold the soil by means of 
contours and cover crops is getting wide- 
spread attention. A great deal of land 
slopes only moderately, and doesn’t need ter- 
races half as badly as it needs contour rows, 
and crops which cover the ground more 
months of the year, Contour furrowing would 
have held most of the heavy rains that fell 
during May. It’s a cinch, where We need ter- 
races, we need contours and cover, too. Strip 
crops of hay or grass will fit on the terrace 
ridges and where point rows come. 

We took Morris county as a typical exam- 
ple of need for a soil conserving program, and 
progress farmers are making in getting the 
work done, Farm after farm tells the story 
of what can be done, at low cost, to hold the 
soil and increase yields and profits, 


You will be interested in the Soil Conservation 
Service Survey which shows the following condi- 
tion of land in Morris county: 


Little or no erosion........ eee Sots 66,536 ucres 14.7% 
Slight sheet erosion, 
occasional gullies ..... sececes... 04,080 7.8% 
Moderate sheet erosion, 
i _ reasional gullies ....... coveees. 309,132 "” 15.5% 
y Severe sheet erosion, 
4 vecusional gullies .......06ccs08 9,762 ** 2.2% 


It is all the more impressive that this condition 

exists in a county where 40 per cent of the land 

'S in pasture and native hay, 29 per cent is not 

Classed as farm land, and only 19.5 per cent is 

B® row Crops. Eight per cent is classed for wheat 
ond oats and 3 per cent for alfalfa and.clover. 

Edgar York farms'520 acres of Morris county 
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land which was pionecred by his father, Frank 
York. Only 88 acres are in cultivation, all ter- 
raced. The first terraces were built 8 years ago 
with a plow and V-drag, and have been main- 
tained by plowing toward the top. One of the 
oldest terraced fields now is growing alfalfa. 
When it was seeded in 1932, two heavy rains 
fell on the land before the stand was estab- 
lished. Mr. York figured the terraces were paid 
for in the excellent stand he obtained—instead 
of losing his seed and soil. 

A weed is a plant out of place, and buckbrush 
comes in this list when it grows at random in 
pastures. But in gullies and low places where 
the water flows, it is proving a good stabilizer. 
Like many other farmers who are members of 
the Morris County Soil Conservation Association, Mr. York is 
using buckbrush to hold the soil where needed, for example, in 
outlet channels, 

Members of county soil conservation associations must do their 
own terracing work. The question last winter was whether farmers 
would spend the money to do terracing this year. The answer is 
“yes.”’ They are building mile after mile of terrace. 


On a 542-acre farm with 172 acres in cultiva- 
tion, J. B. Pritchard, Dunlap, is restoring 30 
acres of land to grass. The field is badly eroded 
and has been farmed for 75 years. It is terraced 
now. The Soil Conservation Service has built 
ditches at the top of the field to carry water from 
the upland out onto sod, Mr. Pritchard will sum- 
mer-fallow the land and seed it next fall to 
brome, orchard grass, (Continued on Page 13) 


The 


1—Splitting the. ridges on an 80-acre contoured field, farmed by C. A. Roswurm, Wil- 
sey. Mr. Roswurm said contours are next best to terraces, Water can't get away. 


Pictures: 


2—Where a terraced field empties into an outlet channel, crossed by 6 rock dams. The 


base is 6 feet wide and is seeded to grass. Edgar York, Council Grove, is on the 
tractor. 


3—Weeding corn on a contoured fleld on L. G, Olson's farm, Dwight. These contours 
saved the stand during a 3-inch rain. 


4—Wheat drilled on the contour and looking like a real crop. Dale Allen, assistant 
county agent, Morris county, stands on the terrace ridge in C. A. Roswurm’s fleld. 


5—Buckbrush, or almost any vegetation, is a good stabilizer in a gully. This scene in 
John L, Goms' pasture, Morris county, shows how the brush will grow in a low 
point, It needs to be-mowed back around the edges. 


6—Terracing couldn't wait for a wheat crop on J, L. Olson's 60-acre fleld, near Dwight. 
The ridges were thrown up and made level across the gullies. This formed ponds 
when a heavy rain fell, 8 inches in all. The low places will ‘‘silt in.’’ 
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SUBSCRIBER, Mrs. M. H. Steele, of Grigston, 

A Scott county, takes me to task as follows: 

“I have never written to a newspaper before, 

but in your Passing Comment I saw something 

which seems to express a prevalent idea and I am 

going to write about it. The following is the para- 
graph referred to: 


I am in favor of experimenting with grass until a grasa 
ean either be found or developed that will flourish out in 
the region culled the Dust Bowl. We know that nearly all 
of that country once was covered with Buffalo grass, and 
so long as that was true there were no dust storms such 
as have devastated that region during the last 2 years. 
There was just as much wind then as now, but the Buffalo 
grass was a perfect soil binder and protector. I believe 
that a grass can be developed that will be just as hardy as 
the Buffalo grass, but which will grow taller and make 
hay as well as pasture, 

One trouble with the people of far Western Kansas is 
that they do not seem able to wean themselves away from 
the wheat habit. If the rains continue the probability is 
that next fall they will sow that whole country in wheat 
again, and then when the drouth comes again they will 
see worse dust storms, if that is possible, than they have 
experienced during the last 2 years, Western Kansas ought 
to be a grazing and stock raising country. I thought the 
people who have suffered frum the dust storms would learn 
from experience but I am afraid they will not, 


“TI have lived here in Scott county 48 years. I 
know and all the old settlers know and knew when 
the land was broken up for farming that it was the 
wrong thing to do, Not many of the old settlers did 
it either. It was eastern men or men of means in 
Scott City who saw a chance to make Money, and 
rented land belonging to non-residents, broke the 
sod and planted the land in wheat. They worked the 
ground at their convenience in season and out of 
season and when the dust began to blow, abandoned 
it and left the native landowners to take the dust. 
Most of us who had stock had to sell it; some all, 
and some are left destitute. 

“I believe you are sincere in what you write and 
that the people who have your idea are well-mean- 
ing. But in just plain, common language it makes 
me mad to hear outsiders say such things. 

“You did at one time make several trips out this 
way. Why not make another now and get the facts 
before you write about it. If you do come, take the 
road west of Grigston, 10 miles east of Scott City, 
and drive south about 8 or 9 miles and then drive 
east a mile or two and see what you will see. I drove 
down that way 2 weeks ago and it simply makes 
one's heart ache. Five years ago it was a sea of 
waving grain, but now——Mrs. M. H. Steele, Grigs- 
ton, Kan. 

# 


Mrs. Steele may be right. She states a:fact which 
I had not thought of before—had not known that it 
was a fact. I knew, of course, that there is a good 
deal of Western Kansas land owned by non-resi- 
dents, perhaps a good deal of it held by mortgage 
companies taken in foreclosure. But I did not sup- 
pose that there is so large an amount as her letter 
would indicate. However, I still am of the opinion 
that comparatively few of the resident owners of 
land in that part of Kansas were as wise as Mrs, 
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CAREFUL man who was operating a Kansas 

stone quarry one winter day uncovered a den 

of rattlesnakes. Not a snake showed any signs 
of life, but the quarryman carefully proceeded to 
cut off the heads of every snake. 

“Why do you do that?” asked a bystander. “Those 
snakes seem to be dead already.” 

“It, may be that they are,” replied the careful 
quarryman, “but I always feel a lot safer when there 
is a dead rattlesnake lying around if it has no head 
to bite with.” 

# 


A lusher who was visiting a show, was much in- 
terested in the giraffe. In fact he came around sev- 
eral times and gazed at the animal in a sort of 
entraneed way. 

Another visitor noticed this and asked the lusher 
why he was so interested. “Of course, I know that 
the giraffe is a very interesting animal but I have 
Seen you standing around its cage off and on for 
the last 2 hours. Why is that?” 

“My fren’,’" said the lusher thickly, “I’m not look- 
in’ at thash giraffe becaush he is a queer lookin’ 
animalsh, but I’m just thinkin’ how much. enjoy- 
ment I could get out of a fifteen cent drink, if I had 
@ neck like that.” . 
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Please notify us promptly of any change in address. No need to. miss.a single issue of Kansas Farmer, lf oe move, just drop @ card, giving old and new addresses, 
an. 
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Saving the Crop 
on July 4th, 1935 


As told by Uncle Roy 50 Years Later, 1985 


Ep Brame 
Spring Hill, Kansas 


IFTY years hack,” said Old Uncle Roy 
May seem a Jong time to one now, a boy; 
I was one then, on the ‘farm, too, was I. 
At the busiest season, the 4th of July. 
That was the year of a washout and Hood == 
Binders and tractors stuck deep in the mud! 
Corn, then, knee-high and the crabgrass the z 
same . = 
No fault 0” ours though, no one to blame. H 
But Dad had no thought of giving up yet = 
’T wasn’t his makeup to worry or fret. = 
“We're celebratin’ this 4th of July” FA 
Said he, “At home, so don’t whimper or ery = 
And, then tonight, when the day’s work is done = 
Maybe we'll have some excitement and fun.” i 
We wondered what, but we said not a word = 
Hustling te work as if we hadn’t heard. = 
Two, cultivated in mud. Sister Sue = 
Handled a tractor the whole day through 
: 
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Saving the wheat thut we, long feared was lost. 
While father shoeked, and other times, bossed 
And. Mother, all day, her work was 2 winner, 
Caring for babies, and getting the dinner! 
And drink of all drinks, she kept in the shade, 
You guessed it right! “Iee Cold Lemonade!” 
Doing it over again, for a rest! 

Just as the sun went down in the west. 

Then came firecrackers,. ice cream and cake. 
That, up to 9 o'clock, kept us awake. 

I’ve been at many a picnic since then 

Where they had big crowds of people, but then 
The picnic we had then, while saving that crop 
Working like trejans, still stands at the top! 
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Steele. I do not think they foresaw the results of 
breaking up the prairie and sowing it in wheat, 
year after year. 

Western Kansas'was favored for 3 or 4 years with 
at least comparatively favorable weather, enormous 
wheat yields and good prices. It was the easiest 
money ever made in farming. By using the most 
modern machinery the time occupied in planting and 
harvesting the crop did not much exceed a couple 
of months. I knew men to garner a comfortable 
fortune on a single crop. 

I am not blaming them. No doubt if I had owned 
land in Western Kansas I would have done the 
same thing. 

What I fear is that a great many of the owners 
of land in that seetion have not learned the evident 
lesson yet and that if there come a few favorable 
years and if the price of wheat keeps up they will 
repeat the mistakes of the big wheat era. 
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Several years ago I visited the home of H. C. 
Steele, a brother-in-law of Mrs, M. H. Steele. He 
had a smail irrigation plant where there was cool 
running water, delightful shade, a garden where 
many kinds of vegetables grew in great abundance. 
As there was plenty of shade, fish sported in the 
pool created by the erection of a small dam. Mr. 
Steele had a small herd of cattle which grazed on 
the surrounding prairie but the delight of his life 
was his irrigated Hden. He had the right idea, but 
even then I do not think the majority of his neigh- 
bors agreed with him. : 
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What We Get Out of Life 


| Niele wonder whether the really lucky. 


person is the one who was never born. That 
seems, of course, like an illogical statement, and 
perhaps it is. That is, the critic will say it is im- 
possible to be a person until one is born. There are 
those, however, who dispute this: statement; they 
Say that one is born a number of times and claim 
to have recollections of previous lives lived by them- 
Selves here on earth. While I do not pretend to know 
whether this: is true, it seems entirely unreasonable 
to me. The idea I am trying to convey is that a vast 
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“Knew It Was Wrong Thing to Do” 


Passing Comment by T. A. McNeal 


number of human beings have gotten nothing out 


* of life but trouble and misfortune. 


Of course, there are many fortunate human be- 
ings who seem to have a. very joyous existence; al] 
of their wants are supplied without any apparent 
exertion on their part. Figuratively they are car- 
ried thru life om flowery beds of ease, There is a 
muelt larger number who on the whole get a great 
deal of satisfaction and pleasure out of life, but 
have to work for what they get and meet a good 
many disappointments and some pretty severe 
trials. And that seems to apply especially to the 
farmer. The forces of nature are: frequently alligned 
against him. Weather conditions blast his hopes. 
Insects wage war upon his crops, It is with him 
an almost continual fight and apparently a never- 
ending battle. 
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Just now parts of Kansas are threatened by grass- 
hoppers. News comes to me that a new and un- 
usually voracious kind of caterpillar is: stripping the 
trees up in Nebraska and is heading this way. 

Now all this seems very discouraging, but there 
ave compensations, In the unceasing battle between 
human and insect life the intellectual Powers of the 
human animal, man, are challenged. There are those 
who prediet that the inseets finally will conquer. I 
do not believe that at all. Om the contrary; I fully 
believe that the intelligence of man eventually will 
not only destroy harmful insect life, but that in time 
it will learn. how to either contre] the weather or at 
least defeat drouths and: untimely frests sy develop- 
ing, plants with dreuth and frost-resisting powers 
se that they will not be seriously affected by either 
dreuths or frosts; 
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At any rate there is some satisfaction in facing 
these adverse conditions and trying to evercome 
them even if we fail to accomplish all that we hope 
fer. 

“The brave man dies but once,” says one of Shake- 
Speare's characters, “but the coward suffers death 
many times.” What he meant was that the coward 
and weakling are continually plagued by their 
fears. They frequently suffer what: is worse than 
death to the brave fighter. So far as death is con- 
cerned, while, of course, I never have tried it, my 
guess is that it is not very dreadful when it actually 
comes, but many people suffer torment in anticipa- 
tiem of what they fear it will be. Drouths; chinch- 
bugs, grasshoppers, caterpillars, untimely frosts; 
they are marshaled against the sturdy farmer but 
they will not, get him. He has whipped them before 
and will do it again. However, he has. my. profound 
sympathy, altho sympathy seems like a mighty fu- 
tile thing when the ‘hoppers have cleaned up the 
grewing crop; when the caterpillars have stripped 
the leaves from the trees; when the hail has de- 
stroyed the crop just when it was ready for the har- 
vest. 


2 
If a Man Dies Without a Wilt 


A man dies without a will leaving a widow and_nine ehil- 
dren all under age. What can the widow get for the cure 
of these chiidren? Can the widow marry again without « 
settlement with the children? Can her second’ husband get 
some of this property? How long is a testament good 
whieh a man made ten or twelve years age ?—Reader. 

If the husband dies without will leaving nine 
children and a widow, the widow inherits one-half 
of all of his personal and real property. She and 
the minor children together are entitled also to 
all of his’ exempt personal property to be held un- 
til all of the minor children become of age or un- 
til the widow marries again, 

The widow would be entitled to. use the property 
inherited by. these minor children, ar the income 
therefrom, so far as it is necessary to provide 
for them, furnish their schooling, etc. If she mar- 
ries. again, in the event of her death before the 
death of her second husband, unless she had 4 
prenuptial agreement with him by whicl: he waived 
his: statutory rights, he in turn would inherit one- 
half ef all of her property. He would not inherit 
any part of the children’s half. 

I presume you mean by testament a written 
agreement of some kind. A wriftem agreement to 
pay money outlaws in Kansas in: five years from 
the date of the maturity of such agreement, unless 
something is paid’ subsequent to the maturity in 
the way of interest or principal, 
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For an.enswerto a legal question,. enclose @ 3:cent stamped sel] 
addressed: envelope with. your question to T. A, McNeal, Kansos 
Farmer, Tapeka. Questions: answered. only for subscribers. 
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Farm Matters as I See Them 


Congress and Farming 


GRICULTURE as a national industry and 
the farm problem as a national problem, 
were recognized as:such in three important 

places this year: 

1. By the Congress of the United States. 

2. By the Republican national convention. 

3. By the Democratic national convention. 

£ 

It is not my purpose at this time to discuss 
the farm planks of the two major party plat- 
forms, Later we will discuss these planks 
briefly, but I hope fairly and thoroly. 

But I believe you are interested in a short, 
concise statement of what the late session of 
the 74th Congress did that affects primarily 
agriculture and farmers. 

& 

The recent session of Congress provided for: 

1, A continuation of the highway building 
program, including specific provision for work 
on rural reads to a greater extent than ever be- 
fore. The policy inaugurated means that as time 
goes On more and more emphasis, and that 
means a larger and larger share of the Federal 
appropriations for highway construction, will 
be placed on providing farmers with all year 
roads to local markets, and to the federal high- 
ways leading to more distant markets. 
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Briefly, the new highway act, for the fiscal 
years 1938 and 1939, provides 125 million dol- 
lars annually of federal highway aid, which has 
to be matched by the states; 25 million dollars 
annually for rural roads, including school bus 
routes, which has to be matched; elimination 
of grade cressings, 50 millions annually, which 
does not have to be matched; miscellaneous pur- 
poses bring the total.to 220 million dollars 
a year. 

Kansas draws $3,315,000 a year straight high- 
way aid, and $660,000 rural road aid, both of 
which must be matched; also $1,310,000 for 
elimination of grade crossings, which does not 
have to be matched. 

I intend, if Iam honored ‘by serving the peo- 
ple of Kansas another 6 years in the Senate, to 
work for a larger proportion of ‘these highway 
funds for work .on rural roads. Money expended 
on the highways has come as close to getting 
100 per cent return on investment as any Uncle 
Sam has expended in recent years. The time has 
come to build up ‘the local roads leading to and 
from the farms, and we must press for action 
along this line. 
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2. Regulation of futures trading on the com- 

modity exchanges. We from the Farm Belt have 


been fighting for restriction of gambling in farm 
products on these exchanges for many years. 
The bill passed this session does not go as far 
toward eliminating grain gambling as some de- 
sire, but it does provide a reasonable regulation 
of futures trading. It allows legitimate hedging 
by farmers and millers, and that is all right. 
The act gives to the Secretary of Agriculture 
—under supervision of a board—power to limit 
trading in futures on any day or longer period, by 
any dealer in any market. This is an extension 
of the powers granted the grain futures adminis- 
tration in the original Capper-Tincher act, which 
was the opening wedge in the campaign to elimi- 
nate grain gambling. I believe the new act, 
known as the Jones-Capper act, is a long step in 
the right direction. We are making progress. 
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3. The beginning of a permanent and worth- | 


while national soil conservation program, thru 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act passed by Congress after the Supreme Court 
had killed the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
This act still has to stand the test of the courts. 
It undoubtedly will have to be amended. Its 
administration will have to be kept free of poli- 
tics and political propaganda. 

But on the whole, passage of this act, in my 
judgment, is 2 real victory for agriculture, and 
down the road holds much of real value to farm- 
ers and to the welfare of the entire nation. Also 
its passage is another recognition that agricul- 
ture is a national industry. It is a recognition 
that national prosperity rests upon a prosperous 
agriculture, and it is a recognition also of the 
national interest in a prosperous agriculture. 
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4, It was a great regret to me that both the 
House and the Senate decisively rejected the 
Frazier-Lemke bill. This bill provided for the 
refinancing of distress farm mortgages at 11/, 
per cent interest, plus 114 per cent to be paid 
on the principal yearly. Under its provisions 
the mortgages would be retired in 47 years by 
total payments of 3 per cent of the principal 
annually. 

One of the real needs of agriculture is ade- 
quate farm credit at low rates of interest. I shall 
continue my fight to get lower interest rates, as 
well as for a sounder and less political soil con- 
servation program. 


Before the summer is over, I hope to discuss 
briefly in the Kansas Farmer other highlights 
of the recent session of Congress, as well as the 
farm planks and programs outlined by the po- 
litical parties in their recent national con- 
ventions. 


We Must Stand Together 


oe RE not long ago to Nebraska farm- 
ers, President O’Neal, of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, deplored the lack of farm 
organization. Other industries are organized in 
all their branches. 

We in the Farm Belt must stand together. I 
have often said that to the degree men work to- 
gether for a common purpose, or purposes, are 
they streng. For hundreds of years nations have 
Sometimes co-operated in war time to survive. 
Now men are learning they must co-operate in 
peace time for the same reason. Unity has be- 
come the law of survival; the one great law of 
progress. 

If every man’s clock, or watch, kept different 
time, it would be impossible to do business on a 
modern scale. So we have Standard Time, which 
is merely time co-operation, and everything 
ruled by time moves systematically. In fact, co- 
operation—unity—is effective wherever it is ap- 
plied. 
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My Invitation to Children 


IGHT now I have something special to say 

to all the boys and girls in Kansas. And here 
it is: I shall expect to see them at my birthday 
party in Topeka on July 14. This is my special 
invitation to every Kansas farm boy and girl 
who can be in Topeka and come to Garfield park 
on Tuesday, July 14. 

I can promise you a good time with swimming 
pool, merry-go-round, ferris wheel and other 
things for entertainment. We will have ice cream 
cones by the thousand, plenty of contests, and, 
of course, band music. It will be a happy day for 
all of us. 
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I have a deep affection for children and place 
their happiness and welfare above everything 
else in the world. The greatest satisfaction of 
my life is being able to help restore our little 
cripples—boys and girls—to normal health. 
Many of these children who have been restored 
thru the aid of the Capper Crippled Children 
fund, to which many of you have contributed, 
will be there to greet me on my birthday. They 
always come. And I hope you mothers and fa- 
thers who read this will bring your children to 
my party. No matter where you live in Kansas, 
you will be welcome and I will deem it a great 
favor if you come. 


“Chance for fligher Prices” Came True 


Trend of the Markets 


Please remember ‘that prices given 
here are Kansas City tops for ‘best 
quality offered: 

Week Month Year 


Ago Ago Ago 
Steers, Pediij....s00s: $8.50 $ 8.15 10.00 
Hogs 10.40 9.95 9.40 
Lambs 11.50 11.00 8.60 
Hens, Heavy, 16 1iy2 12 
'Se8,\Firsts..., 20% 18 9 21 
utterfat 28 24 19 

Wheat, Hard Winter... 1054 -92 96% 
Corn, Yetlow.......... + 70 62% .86 

Oats coors icenen B8% 273, «Al%g 
Batley= 0 score 538 .48 60 
Alfalfa, Baled......... 18.00 11.00 12.00 
Prairie ones 950 6:00 5:00 

MLL eM 

IDESPREAD and serious dam- 

&ge ‘to the spring wheat crop 

from continued drouth was the 

Ne tera feature in the domestic 

ea 


Situation during June; High 
temperatures and dhot winds ‘added to 
drouth injury and made recovery im- 
possible by Jate Sune even if rains fell. 


he result has ‘been thigher instead. of 


lower wheat prices for the Kansas 
crop. Twe weeks ago we pointed to 
this.as‘a possibility and the swing hap- 
pened to be in that direction. No mar- 
ket price is affected so quickly by 
weather as that of wheat, and when 
one section gains, another often loses. 


U. §. on Impert Basis 


Prospects for spring wheat in Can- 
ada are much more favorable than in 
the United States, but Canadian wheat 
has to pass. ever a tariff barrier before 
it can come into competition with 
Kansas wheat. ‘Crop prospects in 
Europe showed no important changes 
during June, but reduced yields were 
indicated at ‘the close of the month in 
Several countries. Winter wheat seed- 
ings in were well along at 
the close of June under conditions 
which are reperted to be excellent in 
most sections. Since the United States 
apparently will be on an ‘import basis 
with wheat again ‘this year, the crops 
in other countries are of Jess conse- 
quence. However, a big Argentine crop 
might carry over and threaten world 
wheat prices in 1937, : 


Strenger Corn Price Now 


Records indicate the Kansas corn market 
usually is stronger in early July than in 
late June, and that it usually is even 
stronger in the middle 10 days of July than 
in the first part of the month. Because this 
is the critical time of year for the growing 
crop, most feeders have preferred to pur- 
chase their corn ahead. Corn prices are not 
expected to show the usual strength this 
year, according to Vance Rucker, market 
economist. 

Plenty of moisture in the Corn Belt and 
a large crop in the ground indicate a large 
corm crop may be in the making. A hand-to- 
mouth feed buying es from July 15, 
until Hivesteck is finished likely will be the 
cheapest unless crop damage becomes se- 
vere. The reverse is true for the man who 
has corn ‘Zor sale. The next 20 days prob- 
ably will be the most favorable opportunity 
fer meving corn out of this bins. 


A Mid-Summer Hog Peak 


The -hog market seems to be working 
toward a mid-summer peak. We are likely 
to see hest hog prices by late July. 
There still are a re number of hogs to 
come to market but Sopa been moving 
ander control and this | helped the mar- 


‘Ket. 

Lambs still are ‘bringing a_ satisfactory 
rice but unfinished lights are due for lower 
evels from all signs. 

‘The cattle market is begining to show 
signs of life. Fed offerings have been a lit- 
tle stronger, and ut the same time lower 
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Market Barometer 
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Cattle—Fed cattle will show some 
strength, with grass offerings lower, 


Hogs—Market men are optimistic about 
hog prices again. 


Lambs—Prices ordinarily are due for a 
slide by now. 


Wheat—There is a good chance for “‘dol- 
lar’ wheat. 


Cora—Some strength now but the trend 
toward fall is likely to be lower. 


Flax—Prospects are good in yiew of a 
short crop. 


Butterfat—We can expect better prices 
this summer. 


Bape Should be some higher for good 
quality. 


SUELADLTEOCHA EET HELLA LEER NEONUEO 


rades have slipped some which tends te 
ring the price spread more nearly normal. 
Heavy or fleshy feeders can be bought 
now at.a price which should turn a profit 
this fall, if the top price comes back about 
2 cents. This is likely to ro! as cattle 
have not ‘been moving into feedlots very 
briskly the last month. Cattle started on 
feed have been below normal all this year. 
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One of Mr. and Mrs, Ed Riffel’s young sons, 

Ed, Rooks county, just brought in the herd 

of high producing Holsteins and posed for 

this picture. The pony wants her outs and 
the dog says he's tired, 


Raises Unusual Hay Crop 


N. B. Scribner in his record crop. 


A record in alfalfa production was 
made by N. B. Scribner, Saffordville, 
who grew 300 tons of hay on 80 acres 
in 2 crops last summer. Mr. Scribner 
uses certified seed and re-seeds his 
fields when they begin to get thin, All 
of his hay land is on bottom ground. 
Dean McCammon, Chase county, be- 
lieves Ladak alfalfa will be a coming 
variety of hay and that certified seed is 
going to be more important. Crop yields 
in Chase county are high because only 
the bottom lands are farmed. 


Kansas Horse-Power 


In every Kansas county are a few 
farmers who stick to horses for farm 
power and make it pay by producing 
good quality colts. This is a team of 
5-year-old Percheron geldings driven 
by Ed Riffel, Stockton, the owner. Mr. 
Riffel keeps a number of purebred 
mares and a stallion and raises regis- 
tered stock. He hires tractor work 
done. 


A Handy Hog Trough 


Hog trough made from old water tank. 


This hog trough was made of an old 
water pressure tank cut in half. G. W. 
Forbes, Cherryvale, has several of 
them. To prevent sharp edges from 
cutting the hogs throats, lengths of 
galvanized pipe are split and welded 
over the edges of the trough. Then 
scrap iron is bent into shape and welded 
under the troughs to hold them right 
side up and steady. Mr. Forbes said 
this is one trough his hogs don’t ruin 
in a season’s use. 


ASTURE contouring to catch and 
hold rain is capturing the eye of 
farmers in the buffalo grass regions 
of Kansas. A furrowing machine lays 
the strip of sod just below the ditch 
where the grass roots soon bind the 
strip to the earth, This scene in Fre- 
mont Sleffel’s pasture, Norton county, 
shows John Bell, county agent and Mr. 
Sleffel examining the stolons which 
already have crept across the ditch 


Sod Strips Catch and Hold Rain 


in many places. The work was done in 
late spring. By fall the furrow will be 
covered by buffalo grass ‘‘creepers.” 
The grass on either side of this fur- 
row already is twice as high as else- 
where. Mr, Sleffel expects to make the 
furrows twice as often, or about every 
20 feet, so that rain water will be held 
from one furrow to the next sod strip 
above. Norton county is building a 
furrowing machine to do this work. 


Level contour furrow in Fremont Sleffel's pasture, Norton county. 


A Hay-Making Labor Saver 


HIS device helps pull the hay fork 

back to the wagon at G. W. Forbes 

barn, Cherryvale. A small cable 
runs from the front gable of the barn 
to the ground about 100 feet from the 
barn. An old pulley with a heavy iron 
weight runs on this cable and a rope 
of proper length connects it with the 
main pulley on the hay track. When 
the load goes into the barn it pulls the 


weight up toward the barn gable. The 
weight then exerts a steady pull on the 
fork and pulley, which aids the oper- 
ator on the hay wagon to pull the fork 
back. Mr. Forbes arranges all his work 
to save labor, and this is just a handy 
little device which saves having some- 
one to pull the fork back, or saves Mr. 
Forbes getting on and off the rack 
when handling the fork. 


Plenty of Pasture “Out West” 


PRACTICAL pasture plan is fol- 
lowed by R. E. Getty, Lenora. He 

has a small herd of beef cattle 

and very little permanent or native 
grass. Mr, Getty is a co-operator in 
Kansas Farmer's pasture rotation con- 
test, and is adding his experience to 
that of hundreds of other Kansas farm- 
ers who have worked out pasture ideas, 
Rye pasture planted along creek 
land made pasture from April until 
June. The cattle were still grazing 
here on June 9. A sloping field which 
once was cultivated, but which Mr. 
Getty terraced and returned to pas- 
ture, provides feed for which Mr. 
Getty may be slightly apologetic but 
still defends, It is Russian thistles. Mr. 


Getty said a certain degree of care 
is necessary “to maintain a good stand 
of thistles.” He grazes them when they 
are small. Buffalo grass probably will 
restore itself in this pasture which is 
protected from gullying by terraces. 
Sudan grass is planted in rows in 
mid-June, Getty plants it late because 
he finds this makes better pasture just 
before frost time when he always needs 
it. It merely is a principle of storing 
the moisture and using it when needed. 
Early-sown grass will make earlier 
pasture but may fail later. Planted 
thin in rows, the Sudan has less carry- 
ing capacity at any one time, but has 
more staying power. Native grass is 
used by Getty for an emergency only. 


A small beef herd on rye pasture on June 9, at the R, E, Getty farm, Norton county. 


W. V. Stutz, Utica, standing by his oi] and 

fuel storage house. Underground are 4 stor- 

age tanks which hold 2,000 gallons of tractor 

fuel, Stutz and several neighbors buy gaso- 
line wholesale, 


Wheat on Fallow Land 


Moisture was saved here by fallowing. 


At seeding time last fall there were 
36 inches of moisture in this field which 
was seeded to wheat, The land had been 
fallowed by Ted Bourquin, Colby, and 
now is producing a bumper crop of 
grain, which M. M. Taylor, Colby, is 
examining while green. Across the 
field, Bourquin plowed down weeds on 
a rented field and seeded wheat where 
the soil was almost dry. This grain 
did not compare with wheat on fallow. 


Easy Way to Stretch Fence 


Some time ago I read your descrip- 
tion of stretching woven wire fenc- 
ing with a tractor. I have stretched 
fencing with tractor, block-tackle and 
fence stretchers, but think I have a 
more simple way. The picture shows 
view of same. Most any farm has the 
makings of this simple stretcher—a 
piece of pipe and some binder chain. 
First bore holes for cables and lock 
pin, use pipe wrench for winding up, 
lock with pin. - 

If fence gets loose, give 14 or 1 turn, 
stick pin in and it’s tight. Sure beats 
stapling up after pulling up with trac- 
tor. It is easy to take up, too, if you 
wish to take implements thru where 
gates are not wide enough.—Fred E. 
Babcock, Rice Co. 


This is the latest addition to the William 

Shaffer, Cherokee county, Shorthorn herd: 

The cow is A. L, Princess 10th, top female 
at Regier and Son’s sale last spring: 
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xtra Quarter for Lambs 


Ninety-three graded lambs from 
inn county brought the extreme.top 
t the Kansas City market, Every 
mb brought $11.50 a hundred while 
1e practical top was quoted at $11.25, 
nese lambs brought a quarter above 
ihe top because they were all sold in 
ne lot. Every lamb graded good or 
,oice; not @ cull or medium in the 
punch, 

The packer buyer was glad to pay 
xtra to get 93 good lambs without 
having to buy some thin or light lambs 
for which there is little demand, These 
inn county farmers made extra 
money by selling their product the way 

e buyers like to get it. Before going 
to market these lambs were graded on 

e farm, and the thin ones were left 
behind. These thin lambs were fed and 

2 or 8 weeks most of them were 
ready to top the market. 

The folowing Linn county men had 
lambs in the June 9 shipment; Lee 
Calvin, Virgil Patterson, Lloyd Dal- 
on and Martin Strode of LaCygne; 
Ralph Ross, Elmer Calvin and Lee 
Smith of Boicourt; C. O. Dixon, 
Pleasanton; Roy Dalton, Ralph Augur, 
M. E. Hawkins and A, Peterson of 
Mound City; and Leslie Harold and 
slie Bottrell of Parker, ~ 


Way to Better Sorghums 


Because of an increasing knowledge 
pf genetics — the comparatively new 
ience of inheritance in plants and 
imals—sorghums may be improved 
more in the next 20 years than in the 
ast 20 centuries, is the opinion of 
plant breeders in the Department of 
griculture. Improvdd varieties are 
Heveloped by careful selection from 
hew types produced by. natural cross- 
g in the field, by artificial crossing in 
e hands of the plant breeders, from 
troduced varieties, and often by 
nance, 
Genetics give the breeder an under- 
anding of how different combinations 
pf inherited characters produce new 
Yypes and point the way to easier work 
the future, More than 80 distinct va- 
ieties of grain and forage sorghums 
re grown commercially in the United 
States. Probably all of them can be 
mproved by the plant breeder and cer- 
ainly with more ease by the man who 
Knows something of their inherited 
haracters, 


Partial Strip Cropping 


To protect 200 acres of land, C. O. 
Thomas, Zurich, planted in 1935, 24 
ows of corn and then alternated with 
rt rows of blank listing. The whole 
Held was drilled to wheat last fall as 
he corn made only a small amount of 
odder, The wheat was 6 inches taller 
At harvest on the fallowed strips and, 
bf course, yielded better. The strips of 
orn land which helped to hold the soil 
tom blowing, protected the fallow 
trips. A complete program of strip- 
Topping would call for row crops 
84in on the corn land, or a year of 
allow before planting wheat. 


Beans Can Follow Grain 


Soybeans make a good crop to sow 
or hay after a small grain crop is 
aken off, believes A. W. Knott, county 
Pgent of Montgomery. He said they 
Ould make a good hay crop before 
Tost. But it isn’t a gocd iaea to reseed 
cat again after the soybeans for 
..;, Succession of crops dries out the 
pill too much, If soybeans are grown 
0 sloping land, some protection such 
AS Contour listing needs to be given 
oy oll during fall, winter and spring 
"it will wash badly otherwise, after 
¢ beans are.taken off. 


sults From Wheat Tests 


results of the co-operative wheat 
ey ovement program agreed upon a 
ho cat8 ago by the Department of 
Nent ture and agricultural experi- 
“ie stations in the wheat states, are 
Arvest oming evident. Growers will 
he tess thousands of acres of new and 
Df prs varieties developed by a pooling 
en: orts. Estimated acreages are: 
heat a @ high-yielding Kansas 
crea. of excellent quality, 200,000 
ariety sawvale, & semi-hard: winter 
bnd | Y quite resistant to Hessian fly 

Be rust, 50,000 acres; Cheyenne, 

a eeoka wheat noted for its winter 


5 (utes and for ite stiff straw, about 
000 acres, Sie 
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ON GAS..OIL..UPKEEP..AND PRICE 


PLYMOUTH SAVES 
YOU MONEY! 


———ooooILIEjY——SSSSSSSSSSSSl*_™Iy SSS 
THAT’S THE REPORT FROM FARM OWNERS EVERYWHERE 


FAY CRITES, Farmer—"I 
compared ‘All Three,’ fea- 
ture byfeature. Plymouth’s 
gros engine and safety 

eatures sold me. I know 
I got most for my money.” 


SELON AL cotcon gia 
manager, drives 1,000 les 
a week... ‘*My Plym-~ 
outh never gives me any 
trouble...gas and oil econ 
omy trily remarkable.”’ 


TUNE IN ED WYNN, GRAHAM McNAMEE AND ALL-STAR CAST, TUESDAY NIGHTS, N.B.C. RED NETWORK 


PLYMOUTH. 


Today “All Three’ : un 
Priced About Alike 


Ts BIG 1936 Plymouth is smashing all 
past records for economy. Owners report 
18 to 24 miles per gallon . . . lowest oil con- 
sumption and upkeep of any low-priced car. 

“All Three” low-priced cars are priced 
about alike, but Plymouth alone gives you all 
the economy and long-life features that save 
you money. 


It’s still the only one with both a Safety- 
Steel Body and double-action Hydraulic Brakes. 


Farmers are increasingly switching to Plym- 
outh . . . for they’re finding Plymouth is 
more value for their money. ..in economy, 
safety, reliability, and comfort. See your 
Chrysler, Dodge or De Soto dealer and drive 
this beautiful 1936 Plymouth. PLYMOUTH 
DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 


EASY TO BUY 


$25 a month buys a new Plymouth. Chrysler, Dodge 
and DeSoto dealers have low, easy-to-buy terms. 


‘S10 


AND UP, LIST AT 
FACTORY, DETROIT 
SPECIAL EQUIP- 
MENT EXTRA 


N. P. CONDRY, Oil Field 
Supervisor—‘‘Didn’'t be- 
lieve I was getting 23 miles 
to the gallon... builtmea 
tester. Sure enough, 23 
miles per gallon it was!" 


H. RAY FENN, Jr., Farmer 
—“Plymouth is the easiest 
car on a man’s pocket- 
book. I'm getting 18 to 20 
miles per gallon of gas... 
never have any trouhble,’” 


BUILDS 
REAT CARS 


LSE re ern ge ee 


Se a 


“Seeing Rutland waterproof 


a handkerchief showed me 


which roof coating to buy” 


; 
; 
{ 
t 


Says Wallace G. Hamilton, P. 0. 84, R. F. D., Washington, Pa.’ 


“This test sure showed me what a good 
roof a man has with Rutland No-Tar-In 
| Roof Coating,’’ states Mr, Hamilton. “The 
: handkerchief you sce in this picture had 
been coated with Rutland—just like you'd 
put Rutland on a roof, Then water was 
| poured over it. I put my hand underneath 
aah to see if any water leaked through. It was 
an dry as a bone. I’m going to use Rutland 
ie’ on all my roofs,” 
! 


25% More Material Stays on 
} When You Use Rutland 

} Whether you get your money's worth from 

j a roof coating depends largely on how 

' much material stays on when the job sets, 

Actual tests show that evaporation robs 

oe ordinary roof coatings of one-third of their 

A a weight within a few hours. One-third of 
your moncy disappears into thin airl 

Of course all roof coatings contain some 

oil that later evaporates. Otherwise they 

“| would be so hard and stiff you couldn’t 


apply them, But Rutland contains just 
enough oil to make it flow evenly. It’s not 
artificially “loaded” with oil. When the 
oil dries out, you have a heavy, tough film 
of pure asphalt bound together with 
asbestos fibres. Every gallon of Rutland 
leaves 25% more material on your roof 
than ordinary products. Also, there’s no 
tar in Rutland. It does not crawl, crack or 
peel, oo) 
You may pay a trifle more per gallon for 
Rutland—but far less per year of service. 
114¢ to 2¢ a square foot is all it costs to 
Rutlandize your roof, 


Rutland No-Tar-In Roof Coating is ideally 
suited for all roofs except shingles. If your 
local dealer does not handle Rutland prod- 
ucts, mail coupon below. Rutland Fire 
Clay Co., Rutland, Vermont. Also makers 
of Rutland Patching Plaster, Asphalt 
Paint, Furnace Cement, Stove Lining 
and other Rutland Repair Products, 


* For Badly Worn Holes—Around Flashings, ete. ok 
Use Rutland No. 4 Plastic Cement. 


piets 


—. 


ee ee 


Buy the 5-gal. can. Economical. Convenient. Apply right 
from can to roof, 


Rutland Fire Clay Company, (KF1) Rutland, Vermont 
Please send full information on how I can obtain Rutland Roof Coating. 


Names «vc uc coce cc seve cc ccnsincconscse ces R. Fe Dicccccnencncene 
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Approximate number of square feet to be covered... -- 2 n-ne necnee 
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"90% Ask for SUCCESS TANKAGE and 
MEAT SCRAPS" 


eet Pheri EM kara a 


. « » Says Mr. P. G. Bryant of 
the Nevada Flour and Feed Co. 


“We find that nine out of every ten hog and poult 
raisers ask for SUCCESS TANKAGE and cAT, SCRAPS. 
They report faster and more economical growth. It has 
been a source of mutual profit and pleasure to handle 
your quality product.” 


See your local dealer for Success Tankage or Meat 


Scraps—Get more for your Hogs and from your 
Poultry. 


SUCCESS MILLS, INC. 
635 Adams, Dept. KF, Kansas City, Kan. 


WESTERN GLIDER SWEEPRAKE 


“HAYING 20 MILES AN HOUR” 

Will attach to any car or 

truck in five minutes, No holes 

to bore. Will do the work of 

two teams. Write for particu- 
lars and price list, 


Stockwell Hay Tool Co. 
Larned, Kansas 


Mention Kansas Farmer when writing to advertisers, 
It identifies you and insures prompt service. 


Handy Endgate Header 


Heading kafir by hand from the 
shock is slow and tedious. A header 
that will do the work can be made at 
little cost in the farm shop, or by your 
local blacksmith, and will last for years. 
Make a false endgate with cleats to 
drop down over the wagon endgate or 
side of the wagon box. Cut two pieces of 
old wagon tire the length of the false 
endgate—these do not need to be sharp- 
ened—and drill holes in each end so 
they can be bolted to the false endgate. 
Make a knife as shown in the drawing 
with a hole thru the end. Slip a bolt 


° WAGON TIRE ° 


FALSE END GATE 


<—— CLEATS ——— 


thru the two pieces of wagon tire with 
knife between, and bolt securely to the 
false endgate. Put a large tap between 
the irons at the opposite end so the 
knife will slip down properly. To oper- 
ate, gather up an armful of fodder, slip 
the heads under the knife and pull down 
on the handle. The heads will drop in 
the wagon box.—C. 8S. K, 


A Tin Can Waterer 


Easy way to water plants in dry 
weather, is to take an old quart can 
and put a small nail hole in at the bot- 
tom, just big enough to let the water 
drip freely. Bury can in ground just a 
little above the roots of the plant, press 
dirt around it tightly. Two tablespoons 
of lime added to each can of water 
helps the plant. The can full of water 
will last 2 or 3 days.—A. H. 


Easier Weeding Job 


Several plies from about 2-feet 
square carton boxes, sewed together 
roughly, make an excellent pad to 
kneel on when weeding onions and 
working in flower beds. The pad should 
be kept in dry place when not in use. 
—L.W.B. - 


Dummy Scares Hawks 


I live on the river bottoms where the 
hawks and crows are pretty bad. I 
tried out everything anyone suggested 
and finally found this, the best sugges- 
tion for scaring crows and hawks, 
which also keeps wolves away from 
my chicken runs. 

Nail a board 4 by 18 inches securely 
on the top of a fence post. Stuff a 
gunny sack full of hay and tie it with 
@ generous piece of binder twine, Put 
a dress on it as lifelike as possible, 
stuff the sleeves with hay and pin a 
couple of pieces or strips of cloth on 
it, so they will wave out from the 
dummy when the wind blows, Then 
tie it well out on the end of the board 
and when the wind blows, the twine al- 


Ideas That May Come in Handy 


BY FARM FOLKS 


lows it to twist and untwist slightly, 
It turns from one side and turns back, 

I nail boards on several posts and 
never let the dummy stay longer than 
one day in one place, I have tied the 
dummy to the lower limbs of trees 
which moves it up and down with the 
wind.—Mrs, W. M. D, 


Old Cans Help the Trees 


One of the finest young windbreaks 
seen in Kansas is planted on a curve 
north and northwest of Fremont Slef- 
fel’s home, Norton. On close terraced 
land, the trees seem to be doing fine, 
There are pine, red cedar, Russian 
olives, Chinese and American elm, and 
mulberry. Sleffel tried putting large 
cans around the little seedlings last 
summer to protect them from the 
wind and heat, These trees grew nearly 
twice as much as others. Now he has 
old tin cans and buckets around all the 
small trees, 


Hoe Killed Bindweed 


Ihave noticed many urticles in Kan- 
sas Farmer about bindweed. Perhaps 
my experience with it will be of some 
interest. I had two spots in my field, 
each about the size of a city lot, badly 
infested with bindweed. I did not know 
what it was until in the spring of 1934, 
Then I chose the worst of the two, 
and hoed it each week thru the entire 
growing season, Last year there was 
no bindweed on this’ spot, so I treated 
the other spot in the same way, thru 
the entire season last year, So far this 
year, I have not seen a half-dozen 


- plants in both of these spots. If thoroly 


done, this plan is all right on small 
areas, Of course, it would be too big 
a job in large fields of bindweed.— 
J. D, Mitchell, Dougias Co, 


My Sagless Gate 


This gate is the same as any other 
board gate, but is swung differently. 
Take a 2 by 4, 6 inches higher than 
gate and bore 14-inch hole in top. Bolt 
same to gate at EH, 14-inch bolt. Screw 
a strap hinge into post at H. Place 44- 
inch pin in bottom end of 2 by 4, at F. 
Let 2 by 4 rest on block G, 2 by 8 by 24- 
inches. A piece of strap iron formed 
like a clevis to go around strap hinge 
screw at H, %-inch bolt to hold it. No. 
9 wire from top to B and back to top, 
and fasten both ends. Take No. 9 wire 
and make a loop to go across top of 
gate from C to D. Move wire forward 
to adjust gate height wanted. Drive 
stake at each end of 2 by 8 at G and 
one in front center to hold block in 
place. Place 2 by 4 on side you want to 
open gate.—O. M. 


q A chain hung between closet walls, 
is better than a rod as the hangers do 
not slip.—Mrs. J. S. McLoed, 


This fine fleld of wheat grew on land which had Sweet clover turned under last summer. Jt 

belongs to Will Lamb, Farmdale. The Lamb farm is one of the most fertile in Wilso” 

county, lying along the Verdigris river, Standing in the picture is Tudor Charles, associate 
editor of Kansas Farmer, 
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There Is Talk of $2 Apples 


JAMES SENTER BRAZELTON 
Echo Glen Farm, Doniphan County 


(| HE most important factor in pro- 
ducing clean, sound, worm-free 
fruit is to effectively control in- 

sect pests. And this year it looks as if 

high percentages of grade 1, are going 
to be profitably important. Every ap- 
ple promises to be a “golden apple,” 
for already they are beginning to talk 
$2 a bushel for Transparent and 

‘Duchess and the early varieties. Surely 

this is one year when the grower who 

has been able to produce clean fruit 
js going to make some real money at 
harvest time, 

But there's the rub—the production 
of clean fruit. To this end the selec- 
tion of dependable spray materials is 
of great importance. One grower may 
get effective control while his neighbor 
who sprays just as conscientiously 
brings his crop to maturity with a high 
percentage of ‘‘stung” fruit. The dif- 
ference may lie in the kind or brand 
of poison used. Another important fac- 
itor is timeliness in spray applications. 
Material that is applied too late is 
wasted. Then, of course, thoroness of 
application is a momentous matter for 
the best of materials, altho put on at 
the proper time, if slovenly applied will 
hol give good protection, 


Not a One Man Battle 


The orchardist; however, is not alone 
in his battle against the insects. Every 
class of farmer has these pests to 
fight. Perhaps the boll weevil ranks 

first in crop destruction. The total loss 
in cotton fields caused by this insect is 
terrific. For a long time warfare has 
been waged against him with every 
#e Weapon science could think of ‘but re- 
sults have been nothing to brag about. 
The Hessian fly is another familiar 
enemy, His first recorded appearance 
in this country was in 1776. He came 
Wehere during the Revolutionary War 
@mWhen the word Hessian was anything 
but popular. The corn borer is a more 
recent arrival but in some parts has 
become a serious problem. The gypsy 


‘Boh is another which has proved quite 


difficult to combat.*Every indication 
Points to another grasshopper plague 
here in Kansas this summer. And the 
chineh bug cannot be overlooked. 

The combat is world wide. Just re- 
cently we read that 60,000 acres of 
Cotton had been invaded in Argentine 
Y vast swarms of ravenous locusts. 
The ministry of agriculture announces 
10,000 tons of cotton devoured. Argen- 
tine farmers fight the locusts by erect- 
ing walls of sheet iron or digging 
ditches into-which the insects swarm, 
to be Sprayed with gasoline and 
burned. Altho tons of the pests have 


been destroyed, victory still is with 
the locusts, . 


One-Tenth for Insects 


4 The war between insects and man is 
he Sreatest conflict in the history of 
1° World and it has been going on 
Since time began. The contest is grow- 


1 hye years ago Denison Hall, the 
. Chemistry and physics building at 
3 Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
88 destroyed by fire and as yet the 
“nsas legislature has made no ap- 
Propriation to care for replacement. 
every boy who enrolls in agricul- 
th,.ut Kansas State College should be 
“piaphe trained in chemistry. Chemis- 
‘he the foundation of scientific agri- 
s cute: Much research in agriculture 
to, tied on in the chemistry labora- 
ate Likewise the student in veteri- 
erat medicine, home economics, gen- 
no Science and engineering must 
Cliieg. the chemistry of drugs, medi- 
many £0048, building materials and 
eva’, Other products used daily by 
"'Y citizen in Kansas. 


The Work Is Badly Scattered 


clattollment of students in chemistry 
cs during the first semester of 

» Was 1,406 and that in physics 
Denisne Since the fire which destroyed 
tequin n Hall, the classes of 38 teachers 
red to give instruction to these 
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ing fiercer all the time and some au- 
thorities believe the human race is get- 
ting licked. Insects constitute the larg- 
est group of living creatures and they 
are getting one-tenth of everything we 
grow. Nothing with foliage is free from 
their attacks. It is time we realized the 
importance of the scientists’ frequent 
warnings that some day man’s most 
dangerous enemies, the insect tribes, 
might wipe us out. Nature’s dreadful 
ability to reproduce in great numbers 
might make useless all that man could 
do. 
It is estimated that the annual loss 
to the Nation's agriculture due to crop 
destroying insects is not less than 
6 billion doHars. As one step in their 
efforts at suppression, the American 
Nature Association is organizing a 
“rogues’ gallery of insects” in Wash- 
ington, D. C., thru which the nation’s 
public enemies of the insect world 
may be identified and their habits 
studied. 

One of the most dreaded insects, as 
far as the fruit grower is concerned, 
is the Japanese beetle, which recently 
has been reported in certain counties 
in Missouri. Under direction of the 
entomological department of Kansas 
State College, the Kansas Entomolog- 
ical Commission and the Federal 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, a survey will be made here 
this season to determine whether the 
Japanese beetle has invaded Doniphan 
county. 


Electrocute These Pests 


There recently has been put on the 
market a patented, automatic, elec- 
trical device which the manufacturers 
claim is the modern solution to the in- 
Sect problem, It should be of especial 
interest to orchardists because it at- 
tracts and electrocutes codling moth, 
day and night. It operates on a “no 
work-no pay” basis, because it uses 
only current during. the instant of 
killing the insect. When a codling moth 
settles on one of the grids, an arc 
passes thru its body to the next grid, 
causing instant death. The grids pro- 
duce definite vibrations, not audible 
to the human ear, which attract insects 
in great numbers. So strong is this 
drawing power that insects are lured 
to it without bait of any kind. A light 
bulb within provides an additional 
night attraction. A built-in trans- 
former steps up the ordinary 110 volt 
A.C. to 3,500 volts on the grid wires. 
This voltage, altho fatal to insects, is 
of such low amperage that there is 
no danger to humans. 

It may be plugged in any place just 
as you would plug in an electric fan or 
iron. It has no moving parts to care 
for and the manufacturers claim it will 
not short-circuit or burn out even if 
left outdoors in a heavy rain. It is 
economical to operate, they say, for 
the current flows only during the in- 
stant the codling moth is being elec- 
trocuted. 


| Why K. S. C. Needs a Chemistry Building 


KENNEY L. FORD 


students, has been carried on tem- 
porarily in seven different buildings. 

“The state does not permit its in- 
stitutions to carry fire insurance,’ 
President F. D. Farrell, of Kansas 
State College, recently declared. ‘‘The 
state carries its own fire risks. Hence 
it has a moral obligation, as well as 
obligations of efficiency, to replace 
Denison Hall. This obligation was rec- 
ognized by the state senate at the 1935 
session of the legislature. By a vote 
of 36 to 3 the senate passed a bill pro- 
viding an appropriation for replacing 
Denison Hall. The bill was allowed to 
die in house committee. 


“Efficiency_in the operation of the 


college, the importance of enabling the 
college to maintain its usual high 
grade of service, and the state's moral 
obligation to replace an important 
state-owned building when it is de- 
stroyed—these considerations require 
the replacement of Denison Hall at 
the earliest possible date. Adequate 
provision for this work should be made 
at the forthcoming special! session of 
the legislature.” 


FRY MY HIDE IF ED PECK 
AINT SPORTIN'ASET OF 
RUBBER TIRES ON HIS 


HATS MORE, 1 DID | 


STUFF IF HE WANTS—§ AINT GOT 
| TIME TO FOOL WHEN THEY’S 


ALLIN 


HIGH GEAR WHILE YOU WAS 


RUMBLIN‘ALONG IN SECOND, AN’ /} 


hi ONLY USED 5 GALLON O'FUEL 


/ GOSH! | USEO7. 
| SEE WHERE! 
Get ME some 


Now you oan get more 
work out of your tractor 
— more power for any 
job that comes along. 
Goodrich has developed 
asuper-traction tire that 
doubles your traoctor’s 
usefulness. You'll be 
amazed at the extra 
power, at the fuel say- 
ings and at the added 
comfort. 


IN MACHINERY THEY 
GET TRACTION LIKE THIS 


You can do more work 
because of the extra 
traction built into the 
Goodrich tread. Thetire 
is built like a gear wheel 
—with heavy cross 
cleats. And it bites the 
soil with a gear-tooth 
grip. 

If you cut a section 
through one of these 
tires, the side view would 
look like the drawing at 


IN THE FIELD 
GOODRICH 
GETS TRACTION LIKE THIS 


the left. It’s a regular 
gear wheel! 


Asthis tire rolls over the 
ground these ‘‘teeth’’ 
press into the soil, Be- 
tween each two lugs the 
dirt is formed into an 
upright ‘‘tooth’’ mesh- 
ing with the rubber teeth 
of the tire! The tire 
forms its own track as 
it travels! It has a gear- 
tooth grip! And it pro- 
vides super-traction! 


That’s why Goodrich 
Silvertowns pull through 
any kind of soil, enable 
you to travel faster, do 
jobs steel wheels can’t 
handle and save up toa 
third on fuel alone! 


Ask a Goodrich dealer 
to show you this power- 
ful new tire. 


Goodrich Fane ie 
--+ Silvertowns 


THERE 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY MANUFACTURERS + 


The Greatest Convenience 
a Farm Home Can Have 
Powered either with Electric Motor 


or MAYTAG GASOLINE MULTI-MOTOR 


See the nearest Maytag Dealer 
for FREE DEMONSTRATION 


1S “AN EASY PAYMENT PLAN 


FOUNDED 1693 


B-K-1 
> NEWTON, TOWA 


S GEAR-TOOTH GRIP TIRE WILL 
INCREASE YOUR TRACTOR’S POWER 


‘Ay 
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Hot Weather Vegetable Dinners 


RUTH GOODALL 


Who minds a meatless meal? Surely no family who has set before them such 
a tempting platter of vegetables all green and white. 


EGETABLES, picked fresh, right 
Vis your own backdoor garden— 

is any other food so delicious in 
the good old summertime or so satis- 
fying as to body needs, minerals and 
vitamins taken into consideration? 
Yet vegetable meals have fallen into 
disrepute, the reason, I believe, for 
this lack of appeal being that we cooks 
fail to include the ingredient of “imag- 
ination” into their preparation. One 
vegetable is cooked to taste more or 
Jess like another, until it is little won- 
der that thumbs have been turned 
down on these health-giving foods. 

A bit of seasoning will improve the 
blandest vegetables. The French use 
at least a whiff or suspicion of onion 
in every vegetable dish they cook. 
Cheese is another seasoning that trans- 
forms any common garden variety of 
food into a casserole dish with a fancy 
French-sounding name. 

The great common fault of most 
vegetable dinners, however, is that 
they are served at that insipid luke- 
warm stage that makes any food as 
unpalatable as dishwater. It is part 
of my kitchen “creed and gospel” that 
hot dishes must be served direct from 
oven or open flame piping hot; that 
cold foods be taken from the ice box at 
the very minute they are to go to the 
table. Vegetables may be arranged on 
any heat-resistant dish or platter and 
the cooking finished in a slow oven. 
Served from the same dish they will 
be hot even for second helpings—and 
you may be sure “seconds” will be 
asked for if you give to the cooking 
of vegetables this little extra atten- 
tion, This does away, too, with all that 
last minute seasoning and watching 
which is so important when vegetables 
are cooked on top of the stove. 

I'am sure your family will decide 
that a meatless meal is no sacrifice if 
you serve them a green and white veg- 
etable platter of rice and cheese stuffed 
green peppers, cauliflower and garden 
peas, for it has both eye and palate ap- 
peal. Of course, being a versatile cook 
you will vary your vegetable meals to 
utilize the things from your particular 
garden that are best-and most abun- 
dant, and the color scheme, too, may 
vary any way you wish, from the cook- 
ing of yellow carrots and red beets to 
purple eggplant. The combinations and 
methods of preparing such dishes are 


—_—— — ———$—<—— 


Have a Summer Party 


Why not entertain at a lawn 
party this summer? We have a 
4-page leaflet, ‘Games for a Gar- 
den Party,” which contains us- 
able material for an entertain- 
ment of this sort, also suggest- 
ing refreshments. Price 3c. Ad- 
dress Home Service, Kansas 
Farmer, Topeka, please. 


almost without end. A hearty dish— 
using a vegetable or two—and adding 
cheese, eggs, milk—served with bread 
and butter, salad and dessert, is ample 
food and a well-balanced meal for 
warm weather, And what is more to 
the housewife's interest, is easily pre- 
pared and will reduce to a minimum 
the time she must spend in the kitchen. 


Stuffed Green Peppers 


6 Peppers 1 Teaspoon salt 

% Cup rice 2 Tablespoons 

4 Cups boiling butter 
water 


4 Tablespoons 
% Pound cheese ilk 
% Teaspoon salt 


m 
1 Teaspoon 
1 Small onion 


mustard 
Wash the peppers and cut a slice 
from the stem end of each one, then 
remove the seeds and white membrane. 
Cover with cold water, bring to the 
boiling point and boil 5 minutes. Drain 
and rub off thin outside covering. Add 
the teaspoon of salt to boiling water 
and drop well washed rice slowly into 
the water. Boil rapidly for 30 minutes 
and drain. Pour several quarts of boil- 
ing water thru the rice to separate 
kernels. Melt butter in a sauce pan, 
add onion, milk, cheese which has been 
grated or cut in small pieces, add the 
extra half teaspoon of salt and the 
teaspoon of mustard. Cook and stir 


over a low flame until smooth. Re- 
move onions and mix the cheese sauce 
with the rice. Fill the peppers with this 
mixture and sprinkle with minced 
parsley. Place in.the center of a large 
baking dish and surround with flower- 
ets of cauliflower which have been 
cooked in boiling salted water for 15 
minutes and dipped in melted butter. 
Arrange a border of cooked buttered 
peas between the cauliflower and put 
the platter into a slow oven—325 de- 
grees—for 30 minutes, Send the bak- 
ing platter direct to the table. 


Snow Pudding 


A delicious cooling dessert that fits 
in well after a vegetable dinner be- 
cause it is so very nourishing and sup- 
plies the food elements lacking in veg- 
etables is snow pudding. 

1 Tablespoon gran- 1 Cup boiling 

ulated gelatin water 

4 Tablespoons cold ™% Cup sugar 

water 44 Cup lemon juice 
3 Egg whites : 

Soak the gelatine in cold water for 
5 minutes. Dissolve this in the boiling 
water. Add sugar and stir until dis- 
solved. When cool add lemon juice. Put 
in a large pan of very cold water and 
stir occasionally until the jelly begins 
to thicken. Then beat with a rotary 
beater until frothy. Add the stiffly 
beaten egg whites and continue beat- 
ing until the mixture is stiff enough 
to hold its shape. Mold and chill. Serve 
with a custard sauce using egg yolks. 


What’s a “Name” Anyway 


MRS. ©. E. B, 


The Smiths, who are wealthy city 
folks used to eating caviar and oys- 
ters and out-of-season fruits, visited 
us last week. Now, as our menu seldom 
includes anything fancier than ‘pota- 
toes and cottage cheese, I was at my 
wits’ end trying to think of foods to 
serve that would be appetizing to 
them, yet inexpensive. Oh, well, I'd just 
do the best I could. Maybe they 
wouldn't mind “roughing it” for a day 
or two. 

They didn’t mind it, in fact they ate 
with gusto everything I put before 
them. As for me, I learned things. I 
learned that we'd been having Potatoes 
Delmonico nearly every day, and had 
called them just plain buttered pota- 
toes. We'd had Chocolate Mousse for 
dinner every Sunday, tho we'd always 
thought it was chocolate ice cream. 
The simple sauce I’d thought was my 
own invention was pronounced, “the 
most delicious Hollandaise I ever 
tasted, my dear!” 

On leaving, Mrs. Smith asked me for 
the name of “that lovely salad—I can 
never get anything that tastes like it 
in town!” I gave her the recipe—not 
mentioning that its lowly common 
name was cabbage slaw with sour 
cream dressing, which I'd varied with 
chopped red and green peppers. 


Shower Gifts March in Parade 


MABEL WORTH 


EW plans and hints for the party 

that honors the engaged girl al- 

ways interest us women folk no 
matter in which of the two classes of 
women—those who are already mar- 
ried, and those who want to be mar- 
ried—we happen to fall. And this be- 
ing the “open season” for weddings, 
let me tell you of an informal party 
with a lot of merriment mixed in, one 
where the guests supply the fun by 
“wearing” their gifts as they present 
them. Here is the way: 

Have 10 or a dozen of the girl 
guests who are clever at acting parts 
dress up in their household and kitchen 
gifts in some such manner as this: 
Long trains and flowing robes devised 
of tea towels, bath towels, table cloths, 
scarves, and the like, deftly pinned and 
draped over simple dresses that act as 
the foundation. 

At one such party a “Queen” ap- 
peared in regal robes consisting of a 
complicated head-dress of kitchen tea 
strainers, long-handled forks, ladles, 
and that type of kitchen gadgets; the 
result became one of startling mag- 
nificence, dazzle and much tinkling. 

Another such party had both a 
Queen and a King both marvelously 
garbed with their attendants wearing 
large aluminum pans and other uten- 
sils on their heads. Large flat pans 
made excellent shields such as a 


Knight of old might have been proud 
to bear. Brooms became swords, and 
an almost complete coat of mail was 
designed of other pans and kettles 
which brought forth almost hysterical 
laughter. 

To complete the effect, two small 
girls brought up the rear of the “noble” 
procession, laboring under a large 
basket, pink tissue paper lined—a nice 
laundry basket gift—which was filled 
with other gifts not appropriate to 
costuming! , 

If the group is a rather large one, a 
veritable parade may be held which 
provokes a great many laughs and 
permits of much original costuming. 

Then if you have one or two girls 
with a natural gift for making rhymes, 
let them compose some interesting 
verses to accompany the gifts, which 
may be read later while all sit around 
the gift-pile. These ideas will set your 
poetic muse in motion: 


Saucepan: - 


Please don't think I'm getting “‘saucy"’ 
Butting in and getting bossy, 

But you'll surely have to learn 

Not to let the dinner burn! 


Dishmop: 


I give to you this little mop 

So in the water you can slop; 

It makes the royal work seem light, ‘ 
And keep the Queen's hands soft and white. 


—_—X—______ 


‘Happiest Days’’ 


Everybody has 'em—or has 
had 'em—altho seldom are we 
wise enough to realize how 
precious they are at the time, 
The happiest time in a young 
girl's life may be a school honor 
or her graduation. Many a 
woman will assure you it was 
her wedding day. A grand- 
mother, looking back, is likely 
to say, and with much emphasis, 
that the happiest days of her 
life were those busy ones when 
the children were little and their 
demands many. 

Just what was the happiest 
time in your life? Write me a 
letter telling about it. There'll 
be a dollar for every one we can 
find room to print on the home 
page. Address your letter Ruth 
Goodall, Kansas Farmer, To- 

, peka, 
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Tasted Like New Peas 


MRS. MARY W. CRAMER 


We were out to dinner the other eve- 
ning —one of those informal add- 
another-plate sort of dinners, and I 
had believed we were eating new peas. 
Our hostess smiled and told me they 
were canned peas. She had been quite 
pressed for time, so down came a can 
from her shelf, and this is what she did 
to them: 

1 Can peas 

Same amount fresh diced carrots 
1 Tablespoon sugar 

1 Generous dash ginger 

14% Teaspoons butter 

Drain the can of peas into a stew 
pan. To this juice add the diced car- 
rots, sugar and ginger. Cover, and 
cook until tender. Then add the drained 
peas and butter. Let them steam up un- 
til hot. Mix lightly together and serve. 
It’s a pleasing combination, 


The First 4-H Club Girl 


The first girl to enroll for 4-H club 
work has not only lived to see the 
movement become national, but still 
takes an active interest in the farm 
home development program of her 
community. She is Mrs. Edgar Han- 
kinson of Aiken county, South Caro- 
lina, and now a successful farm wife. 

It was in 1910 when she was little 
Katie Owens that she was a student at 
Talatha school presided over by Mrs. 
Cecil H. Seigler, recognized as the 
mother of farm club work for girls. 
When Mrs. Seigler proposed formation 
of a tomato club to give girls the bene- 
fit of farm club work which the boys 
had pioneered, Katie Owens was the 
first to enroll. 

“We organized a tomato club,” re- 
called Mrs. Hankinson, smart, fashion- 
ably dressed and alert as she told of 
the beginning of the movement, ‘‘be- 
cause tomatoes were easy to grow ant 
to can. I retained membership after ! 
left the county. Thru the home demon- 
stration ‘clubs, conducted for adults, ! 
am still in touch with the work.” 
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Here’s the New Quaker Cap 


NO WONDER IT'S POPULAR 


A tremendous craze and fad for the 
wearing of Dutch bonnets or Quaker 
capsS—you may take your choice of 
names—has swept the East, and we 
here in Kansas with the political 
spotlight turned on us are not to be 
outdone even in so simple a matter as 
hats. You can see what a jaunty saucy 
little affair it is, and it can’t help being 
cool for it’s crown-less, yet it keeps the 
hair neatly in place, and tying on as 
it does may be made to fit any size 
head, Just ready to tie in place and 
made of a fine grade of waffle weave 
pique it is yours for just 30 cents. 
With this white one as a pattern you 
can easily cut and sew up others to 
match all your dresses. One young 
lady here in Kansas Farmer's office, 


who is soon to officiate at a wedding, 
pounced upon the idea and is adapting 
it to a bridesmaid’s hat to wear with 
her frilly peach organdie frock. Made 
up in the white waffle weave material 
only, this little cap may be obtained 
from Kansas Farmer's Needlework 
Service, Topeka, Kan. 


Cool Drinks for a Hot Day 


MRS. L. F. R, 


When dad and the boys, toiling out 
in the field or garden, call for a long 
cold drink they need one that is really 
thirst quenching. A pitcher of spiced 
ice-tea will do the trick. Brew the tea 
with a few whole cloves added. Ginger 
Sour is another drink that hits the 
spot on a stifling day. To make it, mix 
thoroly 5 tablespoons powdered gin- 
ger, 1 cup vinegar, % cup lemon juice 
and’ 2 cups sugar. When the sugar is 
dissolved pour over the mixture 2 
quarts of ice cold water. 


Brighter Pots and Pans , 
VIOLA MEINTS 


Kitchen equipment may be kept 
clean and bright more easily if the 
housewife knows the proper cleansers 
to use for each surface. Yet do not for- 
get that the improper use of cleansers 
may ruin the surface which is being 
cleaned. 

To remove slight ,discolorations 
from aluminum boil a weak vinegar 
solution or an acid food such as. to- 
mato, rhubarb, buttermilk or sour 
milk in.the kettle. Then wash it in hot 
soapy water, rinse and dry. If ‘the 
aluminum is badly discolored a fine 
abrasive like whiting or a friction 
cleaner like fine steel wool may be 
used, 

Zinc ‘should be cleaned with a fine 


Kansas’ Largest Group of Women 


HE largest group of Kansas women 
ever to visit Washington, D. C., 
attended the triennial meeting of 
the Associated, Country Women of the 
World, held recently in Washington. 
The Kansas delegation were guests of 
Senator Arthur Capper when this 
photograph was taken in front of Con- 
stitutional hall. Senator Capper is the 
fifth from the right in the front row. 
The purpose of the Associated 
Country Women of the World is to 
bring a better understanding among 
rural women. Membership includes 
more than 40 large nationally-organ- 
ized associations in 30 countries. 
Kansas women who attended the 
meeting included: 


Mrs. J, B. Ackert, Manhattan; Mrs. C. J. 
Allen, Liberty; Mrs. M. Attebury, Rossville, 
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Mrs, Charles M. Baird, Arkansas City; 
Mrs, G. A. Baker, Pratt; Mrs. T. W. Baker, 
Pratt; Mrs, G. T. Balch, Chanute; Nora E. 
Bare, home demonstration agent, Farm 
Bureau office, El Dorado; Ellen M. Batche- 
lor, acting state home demonstration leader, 
K. S. C., Manhattan; Mrs, Edith Bauer, 
Radium; Mrs, Lena Baumgartner, Olathe; 
Mrs. C. H. Beckett, El Dorado; Mrs. Stacy 
Bell, Burns; Mrs. Curt Benninghoven, 
Strong a Mrs. Cora Berkeble, Rantoul: 
Mrs, H. Biskie, Ottawa; Edith Bowman, 

Mrs. Thomas Bruner, Auburn: 

W. C. Bryant, Fort Scott; Mrs. Dan 

Braum, Iola; Mrs. Richard ‘L. Brock, 

Glasco; Mrs. Harry Bullock, Berryton; Mrs, 
BE. M. Burke, Little River. 

Mrs. S. U. Case, Girard; Mrs. O. M. Coble, 
Sedgwick; Mrs. R, E. Coe, Coats; Mrs. J. D. 
Colt, sr., Manhattan; Mrs. C. BE. Conner, 
Valley Center; Mrs. Mary Cook, Budora; 
Mrs. H. L. Cudney, Trousdale. 

Mrs. Frank Dale, Coldwater; Mrs. Betty 
Danielson, Great Bend: meh Danielson, 
Great Bend; Mrs, A. H. Darroch, Coldwater; 
Mrs. Joe Davidson, Plevna; Mrs. L. F. Da- 
vidson, Glasco; Mrs. Carl Davis, Oakley; 
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Never-Fail Raspberry Jelly 


As a prelude to the celebra- 
tion of National Jelly Making 
Week, July 6 to 13, why not 
Start the jelling festivities with 
this sure-fire recipe for rasp- 
berry jelly. It is a fruit that is 
almost universally made into 
jam. I’m sure you'll enjoy this 
seedless variation. Either black 
or red raspberries may be used. 

4 cups (2 pounds) juice 
74 cups (314 pounds) sugar 
1 bottle fruit pectin 

To prepare juice, crush thoroly 
or grind about 3 quarts fully 
ripe berries. Place in jelly cloth 
or bag and squeeze out juice. 

Measure sugar and juice into 
large saucepan and mix, Bring 
to a boil over hottest fire and at 
once add bottled fruit pectin, 
stirring constantly. Then bring 
to a full rolling boil and boil 
hard %4 minute. Remove from 
fire, skim, pour quickly. Paraffin 
hot jelly at once. Makes about 
11 glasses. 
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abrasive such as fine wood ashes or a 
commercial abrasive. If badly stained 
or discolored, apply hot vinegar. Then 
wash well with water and dry. Or it 
may be rubbed with a flannel cloth 
dampened with kerosene. Another 
method is to rub hard with whiting 
moistened with water or kerosene. 
Wash well, rinse and dry. 

Enamel may be cleaned by rubbing 
with a dampened cloth dipped in whit- 
ing paste. Javelle water may also be 
used. Apply to spot or entire surface, 
Wash well, rinse and dry. 

Give your kitchen utensils this extra 
care along with the daily dishwashing. 


Visit Washington 


Mrs, Aetna Davis, Oakley; Mrs. Harlan 
Deaver, Sabetha; Mrs. William Dennett, 
Gordon; Mrs. William Dennis, Dodge City; 
Mrs. Ednine DeFries, Muncie: Mrs. Lucille 
DeFries, Muncie; Mrs. John Ditto, Bonner 
Springs; Mrs. Anna Doubek, Newton; Mrs, 
Arthur Drummond, Elmdale. 

Mrs. Paul Edgar, Topeka; Mrs. Roy En- 
right, El Dorado; Mrs. Charles Eplee, Par- 
sons, 

Lorne Fairbairn, Lawrence: Vernetta 
Fairbairn, home demonstration agent, Farm 
Bureau office, Independence; Mrs. H. Fan- 
cher, Leavenworth; Mrs. A. G. Franklin, 
Gordon; Mrs. Max Flinner, Leavenworth; 
Mrs. C. EH. Furgason, Bucyrus. 

Mrs, Harry Gaggelman, Great Bend; Mrs. 
C. C. Gerstenberger, Eudora; Mrs.’ Karl 
Bigson, cuesryvale; Mrs. Ernest Gillen, In- 
dependence; rs. Ralph Gilmore, Paola; 
Mrs. Lois Giffin, Muncie: Mrs. George 
Gress, Tonganoxie; Mrs. 8. R, Gardner, 
Hartford; Mrs, T. F. Guthrie, Saffordville. 

Mrs. Otto WHabinger, Bushton; Mrs. 
Howard wadley. Coldwater; Mrs. Sebastian 
Hahn, Coffeyville: Mrs. G. D. Hammond, St. 
John; Mrs, B, M. Hasley, Bronson; Mrs, 


James Hegarty, Easton; Mrs, B, H. Hewett, 
Coldwater; Mrs. Orpha Hennessey, Tecum- 
seh; Mrs. Earl Hirn, Liberal; Mrs. J. C, 
Hoath, Anthony; Mrs. W. C. Hogge, Inde- 
pendence; Ilva Holladay, home demonstra- 
tion agent, Farm Bureau office, Leaven- 
worth; Mrs. Mary Hollis, Newton; Mrs. 
Earl Hollingsworth, Emporia; Mrs. N. F, 
Holman, Leavenworth, 

Mrs. Ray Johnson, Potwin; Mrs, Frank 
R. Jones, Arcadia; Mrs, F, R. Jones, Simp- 
son; Mrs. Bertha Jordon, Geneseo. 

Mrs, Ed _ Kaiser,\ Paola; Mrs. Daisy B, 
Kaufman, Liberty; Mrs. Jack Kelsey, Law- 
rence; Mrs. Fern Kent, Topeka; Mrs. Her- 
bert Kihm, Leavenworth; Mrs. Clarence 
King, El Dorado; Grace Kozak, Silver Lake. 

Mrs. H. M, Lamborn, Leavenworth: Mrs. 
Ben Lantis, Newton; Mrs. John Line, Bur- 
dett; Mrs. John Losh, Richland. 

Mrs. G. V. Maxwell, Potwin; Mrs. F. B, 
McCune, Leavenworth; Mrs. Hugh Mclirath, 
Great Bend; Mrs; T. F. McKee, jr., Elm- 
dale; Mrs. J, C. McKinney, Hartford: Mrs. 
Charles E. McKinnie, Glen Elder; Mrs. Cari 
Meinke, Linwood; Ella M. Meyer, home 
demonstration agent, Farm Bureau office, 
Lyons; Mrs. Irving Meyer, Cottonwood 
Falls; Margaret B. Meyer, Lyons; Mrs. Al- 
bert Miller, Dodge oe Mrs. C. E. Miller, 
Sylvia; Mis. Clyde Miller, Newton; Mrs, 
F. G. Miller, Zenda; Mrs. Wilfred Moon, 
Pratt; Mrs. Martha Murphy, Paola. 

Mrs. Anna M, Neal, Erie; Eula M. Neal, 
home demonstration agent, Farm Bureau 
office, Erie; Mrs, Alice Neiswender, Silver 
Lake; Mrs. James Nielson, Atchison: Marie 
Nieman, Washington, 

Mrs. J. F, 

L. A. Ob 
man, 
Bureau 


arry Os- 
Henry Otte, Great 


Mrs. O. W. Page, Kansas City; Mrs. C. C. 
Pardee, Effingham; Mrs. 8. B. ‘arisa, Leav- 
enworth; Mrs. John Parry, Linwood; Min- 
nie Belle Peebler, home demonstration 
agent, Farm Bureau office, Dodge City; Mrs. 
Karl Porter, Overland Park; Mrs. John 
Porter, Harper; Mrs. Jay B. Pounds, Cold- 
water; Mrs. H. F. Povenmire, Gridley; Mrs, 
Harry Powell, Sedgwick; Mrs. M. G. Powell, 
Anthony; rs. John Powelson, Stafford; 
Mrs. C. B. Price, Latham. 

Mrs. M. W. Reece, Goddard: Mrs, Clifford 
Reusch, Lawrence; Mrs. R. J. Reyer, Saf- 
fordville; Mrs. A, P, Richardson, Wichita; 
Dorothy Richardson, Wichita; Mrs, Valtos 
Richardson, Wilmore. 

Mrs. Herman Sackse, Lowemont: Mrs, 
O. W. Samuelson, Topeka; Mrs. W. H, Sew- 
ard, Topeka; Mrs. Naomi Sexton, Solomon; 
Mrs. May D. Shafer, Silver Lake; Mrs, J. BR, 
Sharrock, Augusta; Mrs. E. J. Sheldon, 
Paola; Mrs. Christine Shriwise, Hoisington; 
Mrs. W. E. Simon, Girard; Mrs. Catherine 
Slater, Muncie; Mrs. Carrie Small, Kansas 
City; Mrs. J. A. Small, Rosedale; Mrs. C, dD, 
Smith, Pawnee Rock; Mrs. Ernest N. Smith, 
Topeka; Mrs. Julia King Smith, Kansas 
State Farm Bureau, Manhattan; Georgiana 
H. Smurthwaite, district home ‘demonstra- 
tion agent leader, K. S. C.; Mrs. C. A. Spen- 
cer, Leavenworth; Josephine Spencer, Em- 
roe, Mrs. Verda Stanfield, Coffeyville; 

irs. Guy Steele, Barnes; Mrs. C. W. Steh. 

ley, Simpson; Mrs. Clarence Steffe, Sedg- 
wick; Mrs, EB. D. Stout, Emporia; Mrs. A, B, 
Symns, Bendena. 

Mrs. Ray Taylor, Parsons; Mrs, W. E. 
Teichgraeber, Reece; Mrs. C. A. Thomas, 
Coffeyville; Mrs. Elmer Thompson, Harper; 
Mrs. J. M. Timmons, Bonner § rings; Ida 
Tressin, Gypsum; Mrs, Frank rude, Con- 
cordia, 

Mrs. E. Vidite, Coffeyville; Mrs. George 

Walton, Pratt; Mrs. S. A, Warden, Easton; 
Mrs, Elroy Warner, Douglass; Mrs. George 
Washburn, Newton; Mrs, Irene Weed, Fort 
Dodge; Mrs. T. E. Westbrook, Augusta; 
Mrs. D. B. White, Overbrook: Mrs. Walter 
Wickey, Leavenworth; Mrs. Blake Wilson, 
El Dorado; Mrs. Harry Winters, Inde- 
fencence; Mrs. Walter Wiskey, Jarbalo; 
irs. Maggie Witter, Rossville; Mrs. 0. 0. 
Wolf, Ottawa; Mrs. Dan Wood, Shawnee; 
Mrs. Mary D. Ziegler, home demonstration 
agent, Farm Bureau office, Topeka, 
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as you'll find it 
only in a 
John Deere Tractor 


‘OU ENJOY a three-fold econ- 
omy with a John Deere Tractor 
—the economy of burning the 
low-cost fuels successfully and effi- 
ciently 3 3 3 of extra-rugged, heavy- 
duty construction s 43 of extreme 
simplicity of repair and maintenance. 
With its exclusive two-cylinder 
engine design, the John Deere Trac- 
tor is specifically designed to burn 
the low-cost fuels :<. is more rugged 
s <3 better balanced : ; z lighter ia 
weight ; <4 easier to take care of, 


In addition, with the crankshafs 
crosswise in the tractor chassis, the 
John Deere transmits power in a 
straight line—no bevel gears to con- 
sume power; You get more power at 
the drawbar fora given amountoffuel: 

Choose the tractor that is setting 
the pace for economy, simplicity, 
dependability 3 3 3 the John ere. 
There is a size and style for every 
farm, every crop, every purpose «42 
eleven in all, and with a complete 
line of working equipment to make 
your work easier, better, more profit- 
able: Use coupon for folder on the 
one that fits your needs. 


Get the Feel of the Wheel— 
Ask Your Dealer for a Demonstration 


John Deere, Moline, Ill. Dept. GT-Lit 
Please send me complete literature on the 
tractors I have checked: 
0 Model D 2 Models AR, BR 2) Models A and B 
3-4 Plow Standard Tread General Purpose 
CO Models AN and BN O Models AO aad BO 
Garden Orchard 
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@ Write for Catalog and prices on our new 
steel sweeprakes for Farmall, John Deere, 
Oliver, Allis-Chalmers and Case Tractors; 
also wood and steel stackers and horse- 
drawn sweeprakes. 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER €O., Box 91, Hastings, Mob, 


OMBAULTS 


f The safe reliable liniment, counter-irri- 
f tant or blister successfully used for over 
A GO years to relieve sprains, swellings, 
lameness, muscular pains and other 

horse ailments. 


IN THE ORANGE COLORED CARTON, $200 - 
SCHNABEL MEDICINE CORP. Naw York 


CAUSTIC BALSAM 


Many Kinds of Hay Fever 


CHARLES H. LERRIGO, M. D. 


HAT type of Hay Fever do you 

have? You know, of course, there 

are endless varieties. The season 
of year helps you decide. For instance, 
if yours comes early in the year— 
March or April—it likely is from a tree 
pollen, such as 
oak, beech, birch, 
hickory or black 
walnut. If your 
heavy date is for 
May, June and 
early July, sus- 
pect the pollens of 
various grasses. 
But if you are 
safe enough ex- 
cepting from mid- 
August to Octo- 
ber, the hay fever 
detective would 
look darkly upon 
ragweed. As a 
matter of fact, 
one need not be 
much of a detective to guess at rag- 
weed as a cause for pollen hay fever 
in the Middle West. 

More than a million of our people 
are all too familiar with the symptoms 
of hay fever. Its itching of nose, eyes, 
mouth and throat; eyes inflamed and 
watery; its sneezing and coughing; its 
sensation that a good, clear, deep 
breath without interruption by sneeze 
or cough would be worth a million dol- 
lars. These symptoms all too well- 
known in hay fever season need no 
description to that million of regular 
sufferers. Little wonder if they run 
from one so-called cure to another. 

Running away to a climate free 
from the aggravating pollen is the 
commonest form of relief. But the 
treatment is expensive and, too, there 
are busy men and women who simply 
cannot leave their work. Of late some 
are finding relief by working in the 
upper stories of air conditioned build- 
ings. It helps certain cases but offers 
nothing to the man who must do his 
work in the open fields, A device after 
the order of a respirator is advertised 
to exclude pollen from the inspired air 
that is breathed in thru the nose. It is 
experimental. Cutting obnoxious weeds 
and grasses before they pollenate has 
merit. 

But the most sensible line of treat- 
ment is to seek a physician who has 
given the subject special study, find 
out by his helps the particular pollen 
or pollens responsible for your trouble 
and take treatment for desensitization. 
All of this comes under the head of 
Allergy. There are doctors who give 
this line of work special attention and 
virtually every up-to-date physician 
does some of it. The treatment is best 
begun several months in advance. If, 
therefore, your hay fever always be- 
gins on August 16, you already are late 
for this year. However, the doctor also 
has palliative medicines that will help 
the late cases, and his observation of 
your distress this year will help him to 
decide what you need for a cure against 
later attacks. 


Dr. Lerrigo 


I} you wish a medical question answered, en- 
close a 3-cent stamped, self-addressed envelope 
with your question to Dr, C. H. Lerrigo, Kan- 
sas Farmer, Topeka. 


May Leave No Scar 


Would you recommend the use of Acetic 
acid for removal of warts? Is the applica- 
tion cu painful and does it leave a scar? 


You may buy “Glacial Acetic acid” 
of any druggist. It is the safest appli- 
cation for removal of warts, The re- 
moval of a large wart requires re- 
peated applications over several weeks. 
It is not painful and, if properly used, 
leaves no scar. 


Not So Serious to Child 


Is Bright's disease in children just the 
same disease as the one which carries off 
so miany old people? D. F, R. 


Acute Bright's disease in children is 
not so serious as when it comes in 
adult life. It is an infection of the kid- 
ney and generally is accompanied by 
fever, Examination of the urine shows 
it to contain albumen, sometimes in 
large quantities, so there is actual de- 
struction of tissue, Quite often it fol- 
lows scarlet fever or diphtheria, but 
may come without being preceded by 
any contagious disease, perhaps orizi- 


nating from accident, strain or a se- 
vere cold. The child must stay strictly 
in bed and the course of the disease 
should be carefully watched by a com- 
petent physician until the urine indi- 
cates a return to normal. 1 would say 
that for at least a year following the 
attack the young patient should be 
carefully guarded against any form of 
exposure or strain, be given unusually 
long hours of sleep and follow a diet 


‘laid out by. the physician in charge of 
. the case, 


Seldom Any Danger 


Following an abdominal operation I have 
much trouble with adhesions. What can I 
do?—S. M. B. 

Pay as little attention to adhesions 
as possible. When disturbing sensa- 
tions come tell yourself, ‘Nothing but 
the adhesions,” and go on with your 
work. Adhesions seldom are dangerous, 


Use More if Desired 


Please say whether boric acid and boracic 
acid are the same. How much should one 
use in making a wash for the eyes?—R. J. P. 

They are the same. A level teaspoon- 
ful of the powder in a pint of warm 
water is about the right strength, but 
there is no danger in using a stronger 
solution if desired. 


This Frock Lends Charm. 


TO SUMMER WARDROBE 


. Pattern KF-2802 —Before you've 
had this frock finished a day, you'll 
agree that it’s sure to be the backbone 
of your wardrobe, sure to accompany 
you everywhere! See the way this one- 
piece frock plays “Gay Deceiver,’ in 
combining a softly tied collar with 
pretty capelet sleeves to suggest a 
cape? Thus you've a cool bit of cover- 
age for your shoulders, because you 
will find cape-sleeves just twice as cool, 
thrice as flattering as any other kind. 
Printed crepe and figured voile are 
equally smart suggestions. Sizes 14 to 
20 and 32 to 44. Size 16 requires 35% 
yards 39-inch fabric. 


Patterns 16 cents im coin, or 16 cents in 
stamps. Our new Summer Fashion book 
filled from cover to cover with glamorous 
summer clothes, 10 cents extra. Address 
Fashion Service, Kansas Farmer, Topeka. 


Maxine Shoffner 


Wins $100 Scholarship 


To Maxine Shoffner, 17, member of 
the Kipp Wide-Awake 4-H club, such 
membership means ceaseless activity 
and excellence in club work. Perhaps 
that’s why honors have been showered 
upon her almost thruout her 8 years 
of 4-H experience. 

She was president of her club 1 year, 
song leader 3 years, music apprecia- 
tion leader 3 years, county health 
champion 4 years, recreation leader 2 
years; member of the county 4-H 
chorus 2 years, and a junior leader. 

She was a member of Saline county 
model club in 1935 and 1936. She won 
baking and canning honors in open 
class at the Central Kansas Free fair 
at Abilene in 1935, also judging honors 
on livestock, She entered her Short- 
horn calf at the county fair and won 
first; entered the same calf at 4-H Club 
Fat Stock show at Wichita. It placed 
ninth there. 

Maxine is pianist for the Saline 
County 4-H council, has been in the 
county 4-H style show for 1934 and 
1935, won the best-groomed girl con- 
test in county.in 1934 and is a member 
of the state Who’s Who. She has pre- 
sented many 4-H demonstrations. 

Besides her 4-H work, Miss Shoffner 
has taken part in many outside activi- 
ties, such as band, orchestra, and all 
school activities. 

Miss Shoffner’s latest achievement 
was winning one of the Union Pacific 
railroad scholarships, which provides 
$100 toward her college expenses at 
Kansas State College next fall. Carl 


R. Gray, U. P. president, announced. 


the award, which is made on the basis 
of excellence in 4-H Club activities, 


otateg Tie SILO 


Cheap to install. Free from trouble. 
Steel reinforcing every course of tile. 


Blowing in Buy Now 
NO Blowing Down Erect Early 
Freezing bamediot 
Write for price: Special esonte 
‘or , 
now; Good territory open for live agents. 
NATIONAL TILE SILO COMPANY 
R. A. Long Bidg., Kansas City, io. 


Why put up with the extra burden of washing 
grimy work clothes by hand during harvest 
months? Let a modern washer, powered with 
a Briggs & Stratton 4-Cycle Gasoline Motor 
do this back-breaking work. Instant start- 
ing, easy to operate, dependable. A half 
million farm women know this famous mo- 
tor. See your dealer for demonstration. 


ef , 
‘GASOLINE MOTORS 
AUTHORIZED REPAIR AND 

PARTS SERVICE 
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Shows: What Can Be Done 
(Continued from Page 3), 


meadow fescue and lespedeza or 
clover. On fairly level farm land, he is 
using strip-cropping in limited degree; 
running fields of wheat, corn and al- 
falfa the whole length of a half mile 
where the slope is less than 2 per cent. 
Two terraces will be built here to pro- 
tect 20 acres, where the slope is more 
than 2 per cent, 

Walter Olson has a 320-acre farm 
on which he has terraced all the farm 
land that needs it. He bought a 40 
horse-power crawler tractor and a 12- 
foot blade. It costs him about $25 to 
build a mile of terrace, all costs in- 
cluded, A mile of terrace will protect 
20 acres, so the cost is $1.25 an acre, 

A fine field of wheat, drilled on the 
contour on steep sloping land on C. A. 
Roswurm’s farm, demonstrates the ad- 
visability of planting small grains in 
this fashion. Each drill furrow is a lit- 
ile terrace. Mr. Roswurm is farming 
corn on the contour on 80 acres of up- 
Jand. The field is gullied some. He said 
running the rows at right angles with 
the sides of the field simply meant 
ihat a lot of the corn would wash out 
and every time a rain fell soil was lost. 
The land was blank-listed in early 
spring to hold moisture and stop wash- 
ing and blowing. Then he split the 
ridges. Roswurm rents this “eighty.” 
He can farm it on the contour without 
extra cost to himself or the landlord, 
but terracing would require co-opera- 
tion of the owner, plus a cash outlay. 
He gets real enjoyment from “work- 
ing” a contoured slope, and seeing how 
the rows run in different directions all 
across the field. 


Uses Brome and Terraces 


Brome grass seeded on terraced land 
to hold the soil is the doctrine of W. P. 
Tischhauser, Wilsey. He did his first 
terracing 4 years ago and believes they 
can be built cheaper with big equip- 
ment—a heavy tractor and wide blade. 
He is fallowing a piece of worn farm 
jJand to reseed to grass. 

From all appearances, J. L. Goms, 
Wilsey, is going to stop soil erosion on 
his 480-acre farm. He is planting all 
the farm land to close-seeded crops— 
wheat, oats, alfalfa, barley and native 
sod, He handles considerable livestock. 

A county contour farming day was 
held at O. L. Edwards farm this spring. 
A wide ridge runs across the 480-acre 
farm, Contouring and strip farming is 
being started on this layout. Alfalfa 
will be seeded in long fields running 
parallel to the ridge. Dale Allen, as- 
sistant county agent, working with the 
Soil association, believes if a small 
amount of money is expended to show 
how much can be done at low cost, 
farmers will continue to take up con- 
trol methods by the hundreds. 

Co-operation is evident between 
V. O. Moore and J. W. Richards, in 
Morris county. They are joining their 
lerraces on the line fence and running 
the water down one outlet channel a 
half-mile long. Mr. Moore was listing 
corn on the contour on newly broken 
alfalfa land, He said he had the fer- 
lility in that land and is going to keep 
it there. Mr. Richards is secretary of 
the local association which makes Fed- 
eral Land Bank loans. He said it was 


becoming evident loans couldn’t and 
wouldn’t be made for long time pe- 
riods on land which is washing away 
quicker than the loan is retired. What 
is more important to the future of our 
farming than credit for purchase of 
farms? 

Ralph Felton has been growing 
Sweet clover since 1903, on a 90-acre 
field which lies on a divide. He has 
tried to control erosion and hold fer- 
tility by crop rotation, and now is in- 
cluding strip-cropping and contours, 
He has strips of cane clear across this 
field. If this doesn’t fill the bill he ex- 
pects to terrace. 

L. G. Olson is sold on contouring. He 
has done considerable terracing this 
spring and seeded the land down to 
alfalfa. On an 18-acre contoured field 
a 3-inch rain fell and filled the furrows 
with water. He believes the contours 
saved replanting at least a third. He 
likes it so well he contour-listed an- 
other 60 acres. 

J. E, Olson hired a 25-acre field ter- 
raced so he could seed it to Sweet 
clover, The finished job looked so good 
he went in and terraced 60 acres of 
standing wheat. There were gullies 
and it took some big fills to cross them. 
Small lakes stood there after a rain, 
but these will “silt in.” The terraces 


A Crop Every Other Year 


A surer crop plan is going to 
be used by Lowell Foley, Dell- 
vale, from now on. He expects 
to till the Norton county land 
which he leases every year, but 
is going to raise a crop on it only 
every other year. He expects to 
fallow for every important crop 
except sorghums, and probably 
will fallow a small acreage for 
them as a test. He now has 
nearly half his farm blank- 
listed for fallowing. He raises 
wheat, barley, corn, and sor- 
ghums. 
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from this field empty on a pasture sod. 
After rains totaling 8 inches there was 
no sediment where the outlets emptied. 

In Morris county, all three commis- 
sioners are members of the soil asso- 
ciation. They are L. C. Meyers, H. C. 
Blythe and J. M. Brown. C. V. Fisher 
has 840 acres in farms, He is using 
brush dams and is contouring between 
the terraces on 40 acres. Because he 
heard that CCC camps were going to 
start doing soil conservation work, Mr. 
Fisher got busy, obtained the interest 
of officials and leaders in the county 
and started the ball rolling. The CCC 
camp has set out 60,000 trees this year. 
A local co-operative supply company 
expects to buy several terracing grad- 
ers and rent them to farmers for main- 
tenance work, and building new ter- 
races, too, 

First terraces were laid out on Ross 
Joy's farm years ago “with his eye.” 
These did a pretty good job. Eight 
years ago he built one with the aid of 
a level and the instruction of John 
Glass, extension engineer. Today every 
acre is farmed on the contour and all 
except two small fields is terraced. 
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Try Selling Kansas Eggs Direct 


HREE shipments of eggs were sent out of Linn in June, direct from 

the farmers who produced them to the retailers in New York. This 
is the beginning of an attempt to market Kansas eggs direct, reported 
Several weeks ago by Kansas Farmer. 

Because of the facilities for handling eggs at the Linn Co-operative 
Creamery, direct marketing is being tried first among the members of 
that organization. The creamery truck drivers grade and pick up the 
€ge@s right on the farm. Then they are held in cold storage for a few days 
until a shipment is ready. The eggs are shipped in iced cars along with 
the Washington county butter. Each farmer's eggs are sold under his 
name or brand in the New York market. 

C. E. Dominy, employed in the Kansas Extension Service to work with 
marketing of dairy and poultry products, will spend considerable time 
improving the marketing outlets for eggs and poultry. Mr. Dominy was 
born and reared on a Rawlins county farm and was graduated from 
Kansas State College in 1926. He spent 9 years in the-employ of one of 
the large packers where he obtained a good knowledge of the methods 
of handling farm poultry and dairy products. 

Both Mr, Dominy and B. W. Roepke, manager of the Linn creamery, 
Said the direct shipment of eggs from Kansas had not progressed far 
enough to tell whether it is practical, 
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ONLY THE GENUINE 
JEEZ RADIO OFFERS YOU 
THIS GREAT ADVANTAGE 


Last year Zenith first introduced the Farm Radio with Frepower from the 
air...for unwired homes. Today homes without power lines all over America 
are enjoying their Zenith Radios. . . many of these sets have been in use for 
over a year. Their owners know all about Zenith performance. 


* 50c A YEAR POWER OPERATING COST 


has proven itself, Folks right in your section can tell you the facts right out 
of their own Zenith experience, 

As a result of Zenith’s unparalleled success in this field, numerous imitations 
are on the market. . . claiming of course to be “just as good.” 

Today they offer you “experiments” . . . Zenith offers you ‘‘experience” 
+ « « the experience of your own neighbors—your friends. 


Europe, South America or the Orient every day or your money back 


The above simple guarantee has appeared in Zenith national advertisements 
for over two years—and to date Zenith has not 
been called upon to return a single penny, 

Get city performance with the Zenith Farm Radio 
:-. and never forget—you can run your Zenith Farm 
Radio day and night, year in and year out, without 
sending the battery out for recharging. 50c a year is 
a high estimate of power operating cost. 

Make sure of the genuine .. . look for and insist upon 
thename Zenith on the radio set you buy...they don’t 
cost more but they do give you more for your money. 


SEE THE ZENITH DEALER IN YOUR LOCALITY 


++. or... mall the coupon below for prices, 
information and dealer's name 


Radio Radio 
$] (00 $| 5 00 ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Chicago, Ill. 
b ATER SEE for 21 years makers of fine radios 


Send coupon today for free trial offer 


rege — ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


3620 Iron St., Dept. 314, Chicago 


Without obligation, send me new catalogue and 
* ~LONG DISTANCE+ 


introductory free trial offer on the new Zenith 
Long Distance Farm Radio, 
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: Sow wheat to ¥ P D § 


withstand winter-kill, soil-blowing 
and droughts! Plant seeds the safe, correct 
way — down next to the and moist soil, Do it 
with the remarkable 
See eo 


Utility 
Wincharger 


Wincharger 
Mf purchased if purchased 
with Zenith with Zenith 


LISTER: 
TYPE 
No, 20 FURROW SEEDING MACHINE 


This dependable machine is a genuine deep furrow 
drill. It is equipped with 9-in. lister-type shoes, spaced 
14-inches apart, which open up a deep furrow and 
scatter the seeds uniform over the flat furrow bottoms. 
Itcan also be used to prepare seed beds or when tA _< 


equipped with 16-in. duck foot sweep, makes a ; 
rah rel omy 
1X 
Don't overlook its many uses. 


very satisfactory summer fallow tool. It can be 
ing & row crop 28 inches apart, or a side row 
crop attachment may be had to seed a row of row 
hy 
i, Se SS SS SS SS 


hve 2a with 9-in. standard lister bottoms for & 
crop the width of the drill in summer fallow land. 
719 South 6 


Please send me further Information on the Dempster Furrow Seeding machine as checked below: 
| oO With Summer Fallow Equipment O With Crop Row Attachment Without Crop Row Attachment 
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Promotes No. 1 _ 
Song Hits of Nation 


Two hundred thirty 
thousand and seventy- 


THE VOICE OF KANSAS 


WIBW 


CAPPER PUBLICATIONS 


Lucky Strike Sweep- 
1 
song hit of the week, 
Party Line Gardener music of Freddie 
Ellis Garden, Monticello, Ill., with some of 5 teen leading song hits 
Line"’ seeds. Thou- F Full cartons of 
Bx: : 
dens are in bloom Freddie Bich those picking the No. 


nine entries in the 
Sie %@ stakes contest to pick 
TOPEKA * 580 KILOCYCLES ss 2 the nation's No° 
: is a record set by this 
program featuring the 
Here's Lorie Ellis, of ‘‘The Monticello Rich’s Orchestra, 
Party Line" radio program, shown in the which plays the fit- 
of the week each Sat- 
on tenance urday night from 8 to 
; Lucky Strike Ciga- 
Tey bie eee: rettes are given for 
33 1, 2 and 3 song hits of the week, in the 
naw, and many. a order of their popularity. A record has 
tering the cash prize been set during the past few weeks 
snapshot contest in | With ‘Is. It True What They Say 


About Dixie,"" which has headed the 
Sennen eette list for four consecutive weeks. 


Line'’ heard over 
WIBW every weekday 
morning. from 10:4 
to 11, Ninety-eight 
cash prizes will be 
given for snapshots 
taken of flowers or 


———— 
Kansas Chiropractor Association 
4:15 p. m. Daily 


Don’t Miss 


“THANK YOU, STUSIA” 
6:00 p. m., Tues.-Thurs.-Sat. 


Lorie Ellis tater the contest. 
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At a Cost of Only 
Sic 


A HEN A YEAR 


Increases Egg Production 
Makes Better Shell Texture 
Lengthens the Laying Period 
Makes Sturdier Bodies 
Increases Hatches 


Decreases Chick Losses 


Hen-Dine is a poultry- 
feeding sensation because it 
consistently produces amaz- 
ing results during all sea- 
sons of the year! 


And here’s the reason: 
Hen-Dine, in addition to tak- 
ing the place of oyster shell, 
combines properly balanced, 
scientifically correct 
amounts of iodine and cal- 
cium. This speeds the 
growth and vigor of birds 
by increasing the digestibil- 
ity of their feed. Hen-Dine 
never fails to produce. 


Every sack of Hen-Dine 
is sold under a rigid money- 
back guarantee. So, don’t 
wait—give your flock the 
advantage of Hen-Dine at 
once. Your dealer carries 

Hen-Dine or can 
get it for you 
quickly. bd 

Calcium Carbonate Co. 
43 East Ohio St.,Chicago, Il. 


Cakium and lodine 
in Proper Balance 
INCREASES 
EGG PRODUCTION 


PRODUCES 
HARD SHELLS 


INCREASES 
LIVABILITY 


© 


Chick-Dine fed from birth for 
eight weeks helps build bone and 
quickens flesh and feather growth. 
Chick-Dine enables pullets to lay 
sooner and hastens growth of 
cockerels for market. 15c buys 
enough Chick-Dine-for 100 chicks. 
At your dealer's. 
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Take a Look at Co-op Creameries 


TUDOR CHARLES 


ANSAS co-op creameries are 
worth visiting. Recently the Kan- 
sas State Board of Agriculture 

conducted a Good Will Co-operative 
Dairy Tour stopping first at Sabetha. 
There we visited with Jack McClana- 
han, chairman of the executive board 
of the Nemaha Creamery and local 
dairyman; Bert Hichelberger, butter- 
maker, who is going to Everest to 
manage the new co-op creamery; and 
several other local farmers who 
dropped into the office. Mr. Meyerton, 
the Sabetha manager, was in his na~ 
tive state of Minnesota in quest of 
vacation fishing. Representing the 
board of agriculture were Secretary 
J. C. Mohler, Harry Dodge, state dairy 
commissioner, and George Hine, secre- 
tary of the Kansas Cream Improve- 
ment campaign: 

This Nemaha creamery has 150 
more members than a year ago, but 
volume is slightly lower. The peak of 
production was passed there about 
June 1, Like every other creamery 
visited they were having some trouble 
with pepper grass flavor in the butter. 
This is serious.as there seems to be no 
practical way to remove it. However, 
the grass matures early and then cows 
don’t eat it. Mr. Hichelberger said the 
present volume of butter being made 
by the creamery was about all they 
could market. They follow a practice 
of shipping every other day and not 
taking a chance on a falling market. 
Farmers who patronize the Sabetha 
creamery seemed confident of improv- 
ing conditions. 


Expect a Fall Pick-up 


At the Linn Co-operative Creamery 
volume of the spring had not yet 
reached its peak, said B. W. Roepke, 
manager and local farmer. Because 
1935 was a relatively poor year they 
expect a better year and greater fall 
volume this season. The Linn creamery 
is one of the finest in the state and its 
product is known far and wide. A new 
activity about which Mr. Roepke told 
us, is shipping eggs to the New York 
market for individual farmers. This 
also is done on a co-operative scale. 

Because considerable Kansas cream 
moves to creameries in Nebraska, 
J. C, Mohler thought it would be well 
to pay them a good will call and dis- 
cuss current matters with them. 
Therefore our next stop was at the 
Farmer’s Union Creamery in Fair- 
bury. This concern, managed by P. D. 
Peterson, is doing a fine business and 
making money for its patrons, Twenty 
per cent of their volume of cream 
comes from Kansas and in 1935, they 
made 1% million pounds of butter. 
One Kansas point which sends in con- 
siderable cream, shipped only one can 
of No. 2 cream since January 1. There 
is virtually no No. 2 cream coming 
from Kansas now, Mr. Peterson told 
us, since the successful campaign for 
Kansas cream improvement by the 
board of agriculture and Kansas 
creameries. ‘ 

The Farmer’s Union Creamery in 
Superior, on the Kansas-Nebraska 
line, gets as high as 40 per cent of its 
cream from Kansas. James Norgaard, 
the manager, has general supervision 
over all Farmer's Union creameries in 
Nebraska. ~ 


50 Million Pounds of Butter 


The largest co-operative creamery 
in the world, the Equity Union at Or- 
leans, Neb., has as its president H. Z. 
Baker, of Atwood,-Kan. Mr. Baker has 
been active in the management of this 
creamery since its beginning in 1917. 
The Equity Creamery has made more 
than 50 million pounds of butter in 
that time. In 1917, it had a farmer 
membership of 300. By 1934, it had 
35,000. Ole Hanson, manager, told us 
that Kansas cream has improved re- 
markably over Nebraska cream, where 
the cream improvement work has not 
yet gone far. Local cream stations in 
Nebraska had a price of 24 cents a 
pound for butterfat posted as we drove 
thru. In Kansas the prices were 25 and 
22 cents, showing the 3-cent differen- 
tial between No, 1 and No. 2 cream, 
and 1 cent more for the best grade. 

The last leg of the’ good will tour 
was St. Francis, where J. C. Mohler 
appeared on the annual program of the 


_Equity Union Creamery Co. About’ 


1,500 farm people from Kansas, Ne- 


Grind the First 4 Bushels 


“Had I followed the practice 
years ago of sacking the first 4 
bushels threshed every year, my 
farm would be worth several 
hundred dollars more today than 
it is,” says E. M. Richards, of 
Coffey county. Seed of bindweed 
was brought to Mr. Richards’ 
farm many years ago in the 
threshing machine, and he did 
not know what it was or how 
difficult it is to get off the place 
until it had spread over many 
acres. To avoid getting any 
more on the farm, he now sacks 
the first 4 bushels that come 
from the machine, then he 
grinds it very fine for feed, thus 
making sure of no bad weed 
seed being brought to the farm 
by the threshing machine. Not 
a bad thing for everyone to do 
every year. 


—————————— eee 


braska and Colorado attended this 
meeting. Free ice cream attracted the 
youngsters, and cool weather made 
the day delightful. Governor Ed John- 
son, of Colorado, came in by plane and 
made a brief address. The Equity 
Union has a wide following in North- 
west Kansas, where it has extensive 
grain elevator, retail grocery, farm 
implement agency, and creamery sta- 
tion holdings. St. Francis was an ideal 
location for the annual meeting of 
this large group of co-operating farm- 
ers. 


The Best Dairy Yardstick 


Dairy stock increases rapidly in a 
farm herd when culling isn’t very 
close. The best yardstick is herd im- 
provement testing. But without it a 
personal check can be kept and low 
producers sold. Often a cow which isn’t 
good enough for a dairy herd, is good 
enough for a family that milks one or 
two cows. The time to sell surplus 
stock of this caliber is when prices are 
high and demand is good. Sales of sur- 
plus stock from a dairy herd are hard 
enough to make at a fair price, without 
holding out too long. The best stock is 


needed to replace cows which must be 
taken out. Robert Romig, dairyman in 
Shawnee county, said it takes every 
high quality heifer they raise to keep 
their herd up to the production level 
necessary to supply their fresh milk 
trade, But the culls can well be sold 
whenever there are willing buyers, 


Fly Spray Can Blister 


Altho milk doesn’t increase so much 
when fly sprays are used on cows, the 
comfort to cow and milker is reason 
enough for using a good spray. Apply 
it lightly so a fine mist clings to the 
end of the hairs and does not reach the 
skin. If the cow’s hide is soaked, blis- 
tering is likely to result. Commercial 
fly sprays usually are better than 
homemade mixtures and are cheaper. 
Flies may be killed in the barn by using 
a@ kerosene spray when the cows are 
not in. Use 1 pound of pyrethum to a 
gallon of kerosene. 


Wrong Way to Wean Calves 


Dairy calves are weaned when at 
about 6 months old, under average 
conditions. By this time they are used 
to eating hay and grain. A practice, 
too common, is that of eliminating 
grain from the ration at the same time 
skimmilk feeding is stopped. From 6 
to 12 months old, dairy heifers need 
some grain in addition to rough feed. 
A good rule to follow is to feed all the 
roughage they will eat, and in addition 
% pound of grain for each 100 pounds 
of body weight. For heifers under 10 
months old, this will amount to about 
2 pounds of grain daily. 

The type of grain mixture nesded 
will depend on the kind of roughage. If 
& good legume hay such as alfalfa, 
clover, soybeans or lespedeza is pro- 
vided, a grain mixture consisting of 
equal parts by weight of corn and oats 
is quite suitable. Oats alone is fairly 
good as a supplement to legume hays. 
A mixture made up of 3 parte by 
weight, of corn and 1 part wheat bran 
also is good. = 


Helps Crop Every Time 


Sometimes inoculation seems to do 
‘alfalfa and Sweet clover little good. 
But when part of the field is inoculated 
and another part isn’t, the difference 
usually is easily seen. It costs little to 
inoculate alfalfa and clover. Especially 
will it pay to inoculate fields which 
haven't been in the same crop recently. 


Mention Kansas Farmer when writing to ad- 
vertisers—it identifies you and insures service. 


Hog Production Is Picking Up 


XPANSION of the hog industry 

this year may result in a total of 

nearly 50 million hogs on farms 
next January 1, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

On January i, 1936, there were 
about 43 million hogs on farms, as 
pean ties with 39 million at the be- 
gi ig of 1985, the smallest number 
in more than 50 years. 

This chart shows that the peak of 
the hog population was 69 million in 
1923. Production decreased sharply 
in the next few years, but later recov- 


ered about half this loss. Production 
headed down again in 1934, when the 
worst drouth on record in this country 
brought supplies of corn and other 
feeds to extremely low levels. 

Most of the 1934 decline was in the 
Corn Belt where the number of hogs 
dropped from 41 million to 25 million. 
In the South Central states the drop 
was from 10 million to 8 million. There 
was a slight increase in production in 
1935, most of it in the Corn Belt. A 
somewhat larger increase is in pros- 
pect this year. 
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Beef Costs too Much in Town 


HENRY HATCH 
Jayhawker Farm, Gridley, Kansas 


ONSUMERS are paying as much 
for beef now as when producers 
were getting $3 and $4 a hundred- 

weight more than at present. Each 
week sees a decided weakening in mar- 
ket strength and price for all classes of 
cattle at every one of the great central 
markets. But all shops still are asking 
“high time price” for every cut of beef 
sold over their counters. This situation 
is putting the cattlemen “more in the 
hole” every day. Apparently with no 
chance to do anything about it, we 
seem to be at the mercy of a merchan- 
dising system that works for the im- 
mediate benefit of the retailer alone, 
rather than for the long-time good of 
all branches of the meat industry, from 
the initial producer to the final con- 
sumer. When the cattleman meets his 
city beef-consuming cousin on the 
street, he is informed that business 
must be good with him, since beef 
prices are so high. But the cattleman 
who goes to market today finds it to 
the contrary. 


But This Would Help 


Apparently there is only one way to 
remedy the bad situation into which 
the beef producer is drifting—to dras- 
tically reduce cost of beef to the con- 
sumer so consumption will be speeded 
up. It is the only way open to pull us 
out of the bad situation of having ready 
for the markets of the next few 
months, more beef than the present 
consumption demand is taking. The re- 
tailer who sits back satisfied with his 
system of selling a minimum at a high 
profit, rather than a maximum at a 
moderate profit, is the present monkey- 
wrench in the machine when smooth 
running means so much to everyone 
connected with the meat industry. Fig- 
ures that are as accurate as any fig- 
ures can be indicate that we are now 
within 3 per cent of reaching the all- 
time high in beef production. This 
should be pleasing to those who be- 
lieve in the theory that in plenty there 
is prosperity. But when demand lacks 
30 per cent of being normal the “plenty 
and prosperity” theory is knocked into 
a cocked hat with prices below cost of 
production, 
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We Need a Stable Market 


On this farm we have-a very good 
bunch of rather high grade Hereford 
yearlings of our growing. At one time 
last winter they could have been sold 
at a price that would have left us a 
fair return for their production. But 
there was feed in the silos to continue 
their feeding to grass, and without 
them we would have had nothing in 
One pasture. Considering the present 
trend of the market, it seems probable 
these cattle will bring no more to the 
head anytime this summer or fall than 
they would have brought last mid-win- 
ter. It is quite likely we will get noth- 
ing for our feed and labor of feeding 


it from February to May and nothing 
for the pasture. In the meantime, what 
will happen to the fellow who obligated 
himself in the purchase of cattle at the 
higher price? Cattle handlers have 
ever been too eager to bid cattle prices 
too high in regular cycles. They are too 
often eager to buy only when prices 
are high, so go into the market slumps 
with heavy purchases. What we who 
actually produce cattle would like bet- 
ter is the stable market, free from the 
erratic influence of the speculator, and 
a system of retailing meat that will 
not slow up consumption by demand- 
ing the present wide margin between 
cost and selling price. 


. 
Dust Mulch Saved Moisture 


The last two cultivations of our 
corn was done with miniature harrows 
tied to trail between the rows. These 
were made “‘A”’ shape, out of bars from 
the beater of an old junked manure 
spreader, It did not take long to 
fashion these wood bars into three little 
harrows to be used behind the two- 
row tractor cultivator. The spike teeth 
were left in each bar, and they proved 
just the right length and shape to 
make a fine mulch behind the shovels. 


A little experimenting soon showed 
where and at what length to chain 
them so they would: trail nicely be- 
tween the rows. The mulched soil left 
by the little harrows has proved a 
moisture saver during the dry weather. 
Days after rain, moisture still could 
be found just below the fine harrowed 
surface, while soil cultivated in the 
regular way had evaporated its mois- 
ture for several inches from the top. 


# 
Even a Little Irrigation Helps 


Gardening always has been one of 
my hobbies. Henry Field, of Shenan- 
doah, and I could “chum” for hours on 
this subject, and I get pleasure listen- 
ing to his gardening talks on the air. 
If more good gardens were found out 
on the farms there would be more of 
the egg and cream money left for other 
necessities after paying the grocery 
bill, because the grocery bill would be 
reduced by one-half. We are using 
water on our garden again this season, 
and it is surprising what a difference 
a little water run occasionally between 
the rows will make in speeding up 
growth and increasing production. The 
windmill pumps the water from the 
pond, so all there is to it is to “turn 
‘er on and watch it run,” providing the 
wind blows, which it usually does. 
However, we aim always to have a 
supply in the 50-barrel storage tank, 
which can be used if some watering is 
needed when there is no wind. Water- 
ing made us plenty of large cabbages 
and fine head lettuce by mid-June. 


It Simply Rubs Out the Grain 


GEORGE F. JORDAN = 


VERY new idea that makes farm 
work easier or allows a farmer to 
do a better job is welcome. Conse- 

quently, the new advance in threshing 
cylinder design, necessitated by the in- 
creasing use of the combine in har- 
vesting various crops, has brought on 
the type of cylinder that rubs out the 
grain rather than beating it out as is 
done by the present day separator. 

Nor can it be denied that the com- 
bine is with us to stay, being improved 
each year, not only by allowing less 
chaff and fewer weeds in the threshed 
grain, but in being constructed so it 
will work with power available in two- 
plow tractors and also work on rolling 
or hilly ground. 

Somehow, when a person sees the 
new type of cylinder construction he 
marvels that no one thought of it be- 
fore. No wheat grower but who has 
tested the ripeness of his grain by rub- 
bing a few heads in the palms of his 
hands. Then he blew out the chaff, and 
like as not chewed a handful into a 
wad of gum. But it took many years 
to adapt the idea that not only 
threshed clean, but doesn’t break or 
chop the weeds and straw, that elim- 
inates much of the cracked grain prob- 
lem, a big factor in soybean harvest, 
and which does not beat the juice out 
of green weeds in the wheat field, In 
this latter respect the manufacturers 


Pretty good for a city wheat field? John Filger and his brother, F. F. Filger, have a 400- 
Acre wheat field in the Missouri river bottoms inside the city limits of Kansas City. The 
yield was 40 bushels an acre, the straw heavy and the going tough. But the Minneapolis- 
oline combine, pulled by a two-plow tractor, went after the task and finished it with a 
record of 40 acres threshed a day, getting the down wheat as handily as the standing wheat, 
with only a slight slowing down in traveling speed to take care of the extra straw. 
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of combines had a problem to solve 
that never gave much trouble with the 
use of binder and separator. The weeds 
were always dry. 

Hence when we see the new type 
cylinder, we think of the fellow who 
put a few crimps in hair pins and made 
the pins stay in. We think of the in- 
ventor who punched holes in a pan- 
cake turner to keep the flapjacks from 
sticking. And the rubbing cylinder is 
just about as simple. 

Making combines available to hill 
farmers also is on the way to solution, 
in fact already is here. Shoes are made 
so as to keep them level. Straw racks 
are arranged in a manner that doesn’t 
allow the straw to pile up on the down- 
hill side. Easier handling of the sickle 
and header make it possible on some 
machines to cut as low as 2 inches from 
the ground, which means that such 
combines can harvest down grain as 
well as standing grain; it means they 
can harvest the second crop of clover, 
cutting the crop and hulling the seed 
at the same time. And what a boon will 
they be to the grower of lespedeza 
seed! 


Will Handle Many Jobs 


After all, the test of a machine is not 
alone in the work it does, but in its 
adaptation to handling of many jobs. 
A one-crop machine often proves ex- 
pensive. For the use it gets, a corn 
planter probably is one of the highest- 
priced machines that farmers buy. 
Many planters get used only a few days 
a year. But a machine that can be kept 
busy from late spring until snow flies 
is likely to turn the user into a con- 
tented as well as a more prosperous 
farmer. 

Adaptation of the combines, both 
large and smal}, that make them avail- 
able for almost any seed crop, that 
make them available for both large 
and small farmers, that require power 
that usually is handy and needed for 
other farm jobs, and to eliminate 
troubles caused by green weeds, is 
making this newest of machines many 
friends. Improvements are eliminat- 
ing just about every objection to the 
idea of combining. As a farmer, about 
the only objection I can conceive to 
combine harvesting is that it leaves me 
no straw pile. But the straw can be 
raked or if that doesn’t suit, then the 
Saving by a combine over the old 
method of binding and separating will 
buy more straw than a fellow would 
have from his fields anyway. In short, 
the new combines will go a long way 
toward putting a threshing outfit at 
nearly every farmer’s door, and for 
the extensive grower with a big thresh- 
ing bill each year there's a likelihood 
of the combine paying for itself in 2 
years at the very most. It has been 
done in shorter time, 


DR.SALSBURYS 
Worn Caps. 


Now is the time to go 


after the worms—before 
they go after your poultry 
profits! And for best re- 
sults, always depend on 


Dr. Salsbury'’s line of 
Worm Caps, Scientifically 
compounded from pure ingredients, they 
get the worms without harm to the birds ! 
Effective—because they provide your 
choice of the most powerful worm-remov- 
ing drugs known: Nicotine for round 
worms ; Kamala for tapes, Furthermore, 
the full force of these drugs is distributed 
evenly throughout the intestines—par- 
ticularly in the first and middle part 
where most worms are located! Inex- 
pensive and easy to use, 


FR EE 16-page book “First Ald_ to 
Growing Plocks."" Gives full 
information on Worming, Vaccination, and 


care of your flock, Write for a copy now, 


DR. SALSBURY'S LABORATORIES 
Under personal direction of Dr, J, EB. Salabury, 
Veterinarian and Specialint in poultry health. 


711 Water Street, Charles City, lowa = 


Pr dalabu ty | 
Pouttay HEALTH 
SERVICE STATION 


@ With g BEAR CAT get 
the job done as fast ay 
two men can pitch; three 
to six ton per hour; feed- 
er is 74 in. long, 42 in, 
wide with 26-inch cutter, 
Absolutely feeds itself and 
blows in barn and no mon- 
key business about it! 
Also, wonderful Hammer 
Grinder and Ensilage Cut- 
ter and has real capacity 
with 15/30 Farm Tractor, 
Write for catalog. 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO, 
BOK 64, HASTINGS, NEBR, 


Free power and light. for \ 
all your farm needs \\ 
th our new Mogul 
Wind Power Light 
plant. Costs less 
than a tractor, 
and serves a life- 
time, No upkeep, 
Bully guaranteed. 
Write for Free 
literature today. 
WIND POWER 
LIGHT co. A 
204 Shops Bullding 
Des Moines, lowa sf” 


KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Dalsy Fly 
ws files, 
he 


Killer attracts and kills 


DAISY FLY KILLER 
aicsteL GRAIN BINS 


Shrewd farmers pay for their Bins 
with profits from holding Grain, 
Made of Prime Steel, yet priced iow 
end freight pald, Fire, rat and rain 
proof. Write for FREE Folder end 
low prices, 

MIDWEST STEEL PROD.CO. 
728D Delaware St., Kansas City, Me. 


More Heat. LESS 


ash. USE Less. 
PAY for LESS. 
SAVE MONEY 


STORES for YEARS! 


. Phone 
Your MOFFAT Dealer 


EEN Ce oe Ps 


Western Centrifugal 
and Turbine Pumps 
afte, fer dese well, shallow 

SS== well or river pumping. 
- Write for catalog and 
complete information. 


oo 
Western Land Roiler Co., Bex 16, Hastings, Nebr, 
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A STORY YOU'LL REMEMBER . 


Taming Fierce Elton 


drive a girl with Dorothy's beauty, with her 

brain, into a place where every one of her 
longings for the lurx.uries of civilization was certain 
to go unappeased. 

The camps about were full of men who had come 
West to make a start, or to correct a false start 
somewhere else. But there were no women like 
Dorothy. A few devoted wives, a larger number of 
the women who wanted to reap the carelessly 
guarded spoils acquired by lonely men, were in and 
about Lockwood. But Dorothy was alone and utterly 
different. She had come to make her way for her- 
self. He felt sure that some powerful motive must 
underlie her effort. 

There was one woman in the town who might be 
Dorothy's kind, but he did not know her. She was 
the wife of a young engineer who had come out to 
direct a big mining construction. Elton judged her 
to be a woman of refinement largely by a rose that 
grew in her window. 

It was like Dorothy, or Dorothy was like it. Its 
stem was too delicate to take the wild wind of the 
country; its petals were too waxlike to withstand the 
wreck and twist of the gales that blew thru the 
canon. 

And here he was, like an idiot, taking a girl as 
used to luxury and protection as that flower, into the 
rudest of mining camps. His chivalry rose and up- 
braided him. Then he told himself that it was her 
own fault; but the excuse was unsatisfactory to his 
conscience. She insisted thru ignorance; he ought 
to have refused. 

“Where are my saddle-bags?" Dorothy suddenly 
exclaimed, tearing her eyes from the rugged beauty 
of the canon. 

“Bags?” Elton repeated, remembering that he 
had noticed something lying beside her on the steps. 

“I left them on the veranda. I—I thought you 
would bring them.” 

She did not say “of course”; but Elton heard it 
nevertheless. He knew, by one of the flashes of in- 
sight which frequently served him when actual 
knowledge was lacking, that the escort of a lady 
should look after her belongings. His awkwardness 
and his ignorance made him red in the face. 


Bie wondered what it could be that would 


HEN his rage with himself that he continually 

sacrificed his independence to her culture turned 
his eyes to glowering lights that startled Dorothy. 
Not knowing how to get away from her and his own 
thoughts or to make quicker amends than by going 
after the bags, he whirled his horse and galloped 
back. 

“He's a cave man—a real cave man!” Dorothy 
thought. 

He was an amazingly good-looking one, too, she 
reflected. Large as he was, he had the light, easy 
carriage of the trained athlete. His hair was very 
black and rather long; his grey eyes shone with a 
somewhat surprising contrast. 

He had a good firm jaw and the kind of shoulders 
a woman loves—broad, strong. and firmly squared. 
And he was brown and hard and sure in his motions 
—as sure physically as he was uncertain in speech 
till his temper was stirred, she thought. And enough 
of it he had! She could see that. 

Back he came, the bags flung over his saddle-horn, 
bouncing and pounding as his horse plunged along. 

“Oh, mercy! Do be careful! You'll break every 
bottle and my mirror——” 

“Take care of them yourself!” Elton retorted. 
“T haven't done a darned thing right since I met 
you! I ain't no lady's man, an' I don't want to be 
if I've got to be made over!” 

Dorothy took the saddle-bags. When they were 
safely bestowed and she had convinced herself by 
feeling that nothing was seriously injured, she 
turned her critically haughty face toward Elton. 

“You might not need to be completely made over; 
but certainly there are some changes that might be 
beneficial,” she said, bringing the lash of her scorn 
down sharply on his self-approval. 

Elton had no reply. There was a finality about the 
way she turned her head and gazed raptly into the 
wonderful crevices and the glooming crannies of 
the rocks. 


HE was angry with himself, angry with her. She 

made him so uncomfortably conscious of his 
shortcomings, She robbed him of the satisfaction of 
self-approval which had grown steadily in the years 
that had as steadily brought him greater and greater 
success. 

She punctured his pride in himself as a self-made 
man. She infused thru him a disagreeable sense 
that, after all, the job he had turned out might be 
open to criticism. His naturally dominant nature, 
his ready use of tongue and gun, and wonderful 
energy, had established him in a supremacy so rarely 
questioned in his hearing that he had begun to 
Deneve himself as satisfactory to others as to him- 
self. 

The cool, appraising glance of her clear eyes 
seemed to measure him by a new standard. 

Dorothy did not speak to him again. Half re- 
pentant tho he was, he did not know how to open 
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Second Installment 


By KATHARINE EGGLESTON 
(Copyright. All Rights Reserved) 


up the conversation. They rode on silently. The cool 
of the night grew to a chill. The four miles up the 
stage-road was comparatively easy, altho Dorothy 
had not been in the saddle for months and naturally 
felt the strain. 

The man beside her on the big horse that towered 
above her and her pony seemed like some cold, cruel 
being, composed of the hardness of the rocks between 
which they. rode. The stars that came out to look 
down at her between the two cliffs that enclosed the 
road seemed far and unfamiliar for all their wonder- 
ful brightness. She felt alone and depressed and 
miserable. 

Four miles of riding brought them to the foot of 
a trail that struggled away thru the rocks to the 
camp. Elton silently rode in ahead, and Dorothy let 
the pony take its own time and way to follow. 

It seemed to her that every step threatened a spill. 
The horses’ feet gripped and slipped on the rocks. 
The loose stones clattered down behind them with 
a noise quite out of proportion to their size and im- 
portance. 


f Dias night made its very deepest shadows to cower 
* in the narrow route along which they moved, and 
Dorothy's tortured body and straining eyes ached 
with every onward step of her pony. 

Elton never suspected what the iady doctor was 
enduring. He could not know that a short, bracing 
gallop over the soft roads in Central Park or a race 
across some hunting-field on Long Island was the 
kind of riding to which she was accustomed. 

She did not know the art of relaxing, of slouching 
easily in the saddie while a horse picked its discreet 
way over stones. Every muscle in her body seemed 
to shriek with pain. 


At last Elton pulled his bay about the shouldering ~ 


mass of a big rock that crowded close to the trail, 
She followed. Two lights shone out ahead. 

“Jake!” 

Elton’s voice boomed in a dozen echoes about the 
rock-surrounded plateau. They had: reached the 
camp. Dorothy could have cried with relief. But she 
would not, lest the big man discover her weakness. 

Someone came sham- 
bling toward them, carry- 
ing a lantern. 

“Take the horses. Look 
out ‘bout waterin’ them; 
they're purty hot. How's 
things?” 

“Same,” the man re- 
sponded. 

Dorothy had kept her 
seat. Elton started away, 
then turned suddenly when 
he heard no sound from 
her. Jake lifted his lan- 
tern, and Dorothy saw his 
amazed face as he discov- 
ered her. 

Eiton came toward her 
and lifted the saddle-bags 
off. He stood waiting for 
her to dismount. Her lips 
trembled. But the lantern 
was illuminating her face, 
and she repressed her 
misery and anger. C 

“Even if you're not a ladies' man, I must ask you 
to help me down,” she said. : 

“I ain't makin’ no claims to bein’ a gentleman, 
but I don’t mind helpin’ you down,” he replied. 

He put his arm around her waist and lifted her off 
the pony. 

She tried to straighten up, to push him away re- 
sentfully. But her physical disability overcame her 
pride. She could not stand; she swayed against him. 

“Oh—I'm so stiff!"’ she exclaimed wretchedly. 

He had bent as he set her on the ground. When 
she toppled forward her face touched him, and the 
fragrance of her hair teased his nostrils. 

“You ain't been ridin’ much lately,” he said, hold- 
ing her by the elbows while she gained control of 
her stiff limbs. 

“N-o,” she answered, and the lantern in Jake's 
hand showed Elton that her lips were trembling and 
her face was white. - 

Elton was not given to analysis. He never could 
have told what prompted him, what thrilled thru 
him like courage. He took her-in his arms and bore 
her toward the shack where Ferguson tossed in 
delirium. 

Dorothy, with a sigh of physical relief, relaxed in 
the strength of his arms. } 

Elton set Dorothy down on the door-sill of the 
shack where Ferguson lay ill. She looked at the 
crude, uncomfortable place in silent wonder. Dis- 


In the First Installment 


Elton, a western mine owner, had been hard at work 
on a dam—a power project of great importance to him 
and the whole community—when his engincer fell sick 
of fever. And the engineer couldn't be spared. So Elion 
rede into town for a doctor and found a new arrival— 
@ woman doctor, Dorothy Mills, young and really beau- 
tiful, This angered him. Anyway Elton had an uncon- 
querable fear of women. So he blurted out, “Guess 1 
better telegraph for a real doctor.” A heated argument 
tollowed, with Dorothy the victor. But what was that 
she had said about seeking a new country in order to 
forget or live down something? Mounted on good 
horses they headed for Phoenix camp. 


couragement rushed over her as she saw with what 
meagre facilities she must make her first fight. 

Someone, in mistaken concern or carelessness, had 
closed the wooden shutter before the one window in 
the little building. The air was close and hot in 
spite of the chill outside. 

“Open the window,” she ordered, with quiet au- 
thority. 

It seemed to Elton that the exquisite woman crea- 
ture he had carried in his arms was elbowed aside 
by a bold, capable being who took her place. As he 
obeyed her his old quarrel with her began again in 
his mind. 

On a bed that outraged her professional sense and 
wrung her woman's heart Ferguson was lying un- 
conscious. Dorothy took his wrist in her cool fingers. 
He muttered hoarsely. 


E evidently had thrown himself down dressed as 

he had been at work. He had managed to get out 

of the high boots which straddled in awkward empti- 

ness beside the bunk. Grey army blankets rasped his 

fevered skin and a pillow covered with striped tick- 
ing was crowded uncomfortably under his head. 

“How long has he been sick?” she asked sharply. 

“Since noon,” Elton replied, resenting her man- 
ner. 

“Get my bags,” she gaid. ) 

Elton hesitated for a perceptible moment, then he 
turned and went toward the place where they had 
dismounted. He was the victim of more complex 
sensations than he had ever known. 

He disliked her ordering him. Yet he had the sense 
to see that she did it in her professional capacity, 
that his failure to do his utmost to further her ef- 
forts for Ferguson would be petty and undigniged. 

But his blood was singing in his veins and the 
faint fragrance of her hair seemed still to linger in 


~ his nostrils. 


He gathered up the saddle-bags as if he were again 
carrying the woman herself in his arms. He had 
never before been close to a woman whose hair was 
perfumed delicately. That faint, illusive fragrance 
took subtie hold upon his imagination. 

He thought of one woman, draped, haloed, misted 
about with sweetness; he knew there was another 
in the shack. One held him by the strong-weak tie 
that binds a man to the first woman who wakes his 
imagination, startles the poetry of him to singing; 
the other angered him because she was 50 capable, 
80 authoritative, so apparently eager to be as much 
of a man as a very feminine woman could be. 

it was a confusing line of thought for Fierce Elton. 
Dorothy's orders when he returned to the shack did 

~ not help to untangle him 
from the web of his 
thoughts and his feelings. 

“Flere is a jist of things 

we must have at once,” 
she said, handing him a bit 
of paper. 
Elton turned it over. She 
had torn off the corner of 
a blue-print. Some ex- 
tremely important figures 
—specifications at which 
both Ferguson and he had 
worked—were set down 
carefully on the paper. 

Elton wanted to swear 
at her for her absorption 
in her own work that so ut- 
terly destroyed, or might 
have destroyed, his own 
and his engineer's. But he 
did not. The woman with 
the fragrant hair secured 
his toleration of the irri- 
_ tating lady doctor. 

‘Do you mean that you want me to send down 
tonight?” he asked: 

“Yes. Send someone or go yourself. I must have 
them,” she answered. 

“I reckon I'll send—if it's all the same to you,” 
he observed, with a curious deference which mad? 
her look at him sharply. 

He started off. 

“I_shall need you,” she called. 

Elton turned quickly; he told her that he was 
accustomed to command about the Phoenix camp 
and she would do well to keep it in mind. 

But she stood on the door-sill, the dim light from 
the lamp in the shack turning the dishevelled hair 
about her face into a halo. He did not speak. 
~ She went back to her patient, and it seemed to the 
mine-owner that she was about as impersonal as if 
she had floated down from some rarefied mountain 
height instead of entering the shack in his arms. 

He went to find a man to go on her errand, while 
Dorothy sat down hy the bunk to study her case. 
With the barbarous pillow more comfortably a'- 
ranged, she could see that her patient was a youns 
man. Her woman's intuition reached conclusions 
even while her professional judgment was at work. 

This engineer was smaller than the mine-owne!, 
but his frame was strong and his proportions g004- 
Indeed, despite his corduroys and flannel shirt, there 
was an air of elegance about him, andhis skin, 
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where it was protected from the sun, 
was unusually fine and fair. 

A light brown beard covered the 
Jower part of his face; his lips parted 
over strong, even, well-kept teeth. She 
noticed that he had taken the precau- 
iion to wear gloves and that his nails 
were carefully manicured, 

Altho there was nothing about the 
shack to give her proof of the idea, she 
took him to be a man more used to her 
world, more of a gentleman, than his 
employer. 

But he was very sick, The camp was 
comfortless; but she determined to 
fight despite disadvantages for the 
health of her first patient. 

This was the chance she sought. 
Here was the place to begin the new 
life. Now was the time te fight down 
haunting spectres of luxury and of 
pleasure, 

Right here at the bedside of this 
stranger, and in the company of the 
other man whose rudeness and domi- 
nance she resented, she was to make 
ihe beginning upon whieh she had de- 
cided, 

Elton reappeared. 

“You can undress him and get him 
into something more comfortable while 
1—-where am I to stay?” 

“Over yonder,” he replied, with a 
nod over his shoulder, 


A Nante That Fits 


“This is going to be a hard fight, 
Mr.——"” Dorothy paused, realizing 
suddenly that she did not know the 
boor’s name. 

“Elton’s my name—Fierce Elton,’ 
he said. 

“Fierce Elton! What an extraordi- 
nary name! It is appropriate, I imag- 
ine,” she said, turning toward the 
door, 

“That's how I come by it—because 
it fit!” he replied as independently as 
if he were riot touched by the scorn in 
her words, 

She went out of the shack. A light 
shone from: @ building just opposite, 
She made her way thru the chill, light 
ait with & feeling that flying would be 
easy. But she thought how much she 
disliked the mine-owner. 

“Lord!” Eltom ejaculated, as if a 
weight had been lifted from him with 
her departure. 

Then he set to work at the task as- 
signed him, It was a revelation to see 
with what gentleness he got Ferguson 
out of his shirt and corduroys., 

Between himself and his consulting 
engineer there was no congeniality ex- 
cept that of work. Ferguson was amaz- 
ingly clever im his calculations and so 
resourceful that his help had been of 
inestimable serviee to Elton, 

Yet there was something about him 
which disagreed with the franker, less 
complex character of the miner. 

Now, however, Elton was honestly 
und deeply concerned about Ferguson. 
He was so terribly sick, 

Elton realized that the flannel shirt 
Was not the best garment for the in- 
valid, But he was at a loss how to sup- 
ply a cooler, softer one. His own ward- 
tobe consisted of what he had on his 
back and two other sets of the same 
kind, There was not a man in the eamp 
Who possessed a nightshirt. 

Glancing about the bare room, his 
eyes fell on the small trunk in the 
corner, He had never visited Ferguson 
n his own shack but once, and then 
‘he trunk had figured largely in the 
Xperience. He had started to pull it 


Must Farm Better 


We are on the threshold of a 
new era in agriculture in which 
economical production is the 
key-word.. Better use of com- 
mercial fertilizers is destined to 
play an important part in this 
new regime.—Dr, H. H. Zim- 
merly, Virginia Experiment Sta- 
tion. 
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out from the wall and use it for a seat. 


Ferguson had protested with peppery | ff 


disapproval. 

Now Ferguson was unconscious ap- 
parently, but Elton went toward the 
trunk with a backward glance at the 
invalid to see whether his action was 
noticed. It was not. Ferguson’s: star- 
ing eyes did not follow him. He had to 
kiek at the lock and break it off in 
order to open the trunk. 

Nothing white or soft appeared as 
he flung back the lid. A suit of dark 
elothes was on top. Elton bent over 
and went rummaging about under- 
neath. He pulled a white edge of some- 
thing to the surface and reached under 
to seeure a better hold. 


A Trunkful of Gold 


Then he stopped rummaging sud- 
denly. He crouched over the innocent- 
looking trunk as if his hands had 
touched something that paralysed him. 
Natural curiosity gradually reani- 


“mated-him. He made exploring pushes 


and pinches underneath the clothes. 
Finally he drew out his right hand. The 
light from the lamp shone on five gold 
coins. 

Elton’s wonder increased. There was 
more in the innocent-looking trunk 
than appeared, For his exploring re- 
sulted in a find that almost took his 
breath. There were six bags of gold 
coin concealed there, 

“Ferg! Ferg!” he exclaimed, strid- 
ing toward the bunk. “Where did you 
get alt this eoin?” 

But Ferguson made no reply; he 
took no netice of Elton. 

Elton returned to the trunk. He drew 
the clothing carefully over the gold 
after he had replaced the five coins. He 
was at a loss to imagine why Ferguson 
kept such an amount of money in such 
an insecure place. 

Then Elton fell to wondering how 
Ferguson had acquired the money. He 
tried to remember whether the engi- 
neer had actually said anything to give 
him the impression that he was hard 
up or whether he had just inferred as 
much, 

He knew Ferguson had asked for an 
advance on his first month's wages in 
order to settle an account with Calla- 
han, with whom he had lodged for a 
few days. 

Finally, however, Elton character- 
istically concluded that it was the en- 
gineer's own 4ffair, and set about get- 
ting the soft white shirt he had taken 
from the trunk on to the invalid. 

“Lucky you had this,” he confided to 
the unconscious man, “She looks like 
white shirts.” 

Which was equivalent, according to 
Elton's code, to saying that Dorothy 
Mills stood in his mind for all of the 
inconveniences and discomforts of too 
much civilization. 

(To Be Continued) 
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Will Control Market Gambling 


Te Jones-Capper aet to control grain, cotton, rice, mill feeds, po- 
. tato, butter and egg markets became law on June 16, with the 


signature of President Roosevelt. 


Drawn up to curb short selling and excessive speculation, the act will 
be: administered by the present Grain Futures Administration under 
the new title of Commodity Exchange Commission. 

All commodity exchanges will be licensed and floor brokers and com- 
mission merchants will be required to register. 

The commission will have authority to impose trading limits on 
contract markets, but legitimate hedging operations will not be 


Prohibited. 


Fietitious transactions, including wash sales, accommodation for 
Cross trades, and trading in indemnities are outlawed, as well as use of 
customer's margin money by commission merchants for extension of 


eredit to other customers. 


J, W. T. Duvel, chief of the Grain Futures Administration, said ad- 
ministration of the act should resuit in substantial benefits to producers 
4S Well as consumers. Regulations will take effect within 90 days. 
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B Konsas Farmer for July , 1936 


Last Call for That Cool 
Vacation Trip on the 
Great Lakes 


Last call for that cool vacation 
trip on the Great Lakes. Capper’s 
De Luxe Tour and Cruise leaves 
Kansas City July 20th—just the 
time to get away from the sum- 
mer heat and enjoy the cool 
lake breezes, 


Spend a glorious week—seven 
full days—on a luxurious Great 
Lakes liner. See Chicago, Macki- 
nac Island, Parry Sound, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, and Niagara 


Falls. Then back to Chie-+o for 
sight-seeing. 


Only $125.75 


As low as $125.75 for every- 
thing. Your train ticket, steamer 
ticket, all meals, auto sight-seeing 
trips, hotel room, transfers, etc., 
are all included in this one lump 
sum. Everything de luxe! 


With thrills galore, the trip is 
an education in itself. Expert 
travel escorts attend to all bother- 
some details. Entertainment is 
planned for you every day and 
every night. Won’t you fill in the 
coupon below and join our happy 
Capper family on this trip? Last 
call! 


THE CAPPER PUBLICATIONS 
Topeka, Kansas 


TOUR DIRECTOR, Capper Publications, Topeka, Kansas. 


Please send me free literature on the Capper Tour and Cruise of the 
Great Lakes. 
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SUMMER SALE 


Lumber and Building Material 


An exceptional opportunity to buy new, bright first 
materials at an unusual saving! 


167 Pound Hex. Shingles, per sq... $23.50 ixi2 Y. P. Barn Boards...... ob. 
Block edge Asphalt Roofing, per 5q.$12 20 White Pine Boxing.......... 2.50 
Rolt Rooting, per Voll... eee cccceees GF ¥. P. Car Siding.... 2.75 
Red Cedar Wood Shingles, per sq..%2. Y¥. P. Drop Siding... 2.50 
inch W. P. Lapsiding.. . iis Oak Flooring ....-c..ceeceee 3.40 
¥. P. 2x48 to 2x8e........ + 82.75 Garage Doors, per pair...... «D> 
Windows 24x24 ++ -$1.40 Sereen Doors -- 81.20 
House Paint—Guaranteed quality, per gallon........... 


Good Barn Paint in 5 gallon cans, per gutlon... 
Used Lumber—Boxing #} 


up; Fleering #1 up; Dimens $1.50 up; Siding 
28} Sash and Doors 25e¢ up. y Ps 
We alse earry a complete stock of mill work and cement, lime, and plaster at 
correspondingly LOW PRICES. Everything te Build Anything. 


ALEXANDER FUEL & LUMBER COMPANY 


4806 East 50 Highway Kansas City, Mo. Wa. 1LI8l 
(Construction work on Mighway Ne, 50 BUT OPEN 'FO OUR YARD) 


We are conveniently located on the Mant Side of Kanana City on Highway 50. No congesied 
traffico—come in or write today. 


TABLE OF RATES 


RELIABLE ADVERTISING 


FARMERS MARKE 


Wards etait , As teh aed We boileve that all classitied advertisements tn 
10 $ 80 S240 Stat $4.82 this paver are reliable and we exercise the ut- 
Wiitivccs. SBR | ROS vas 2.02 | 4.86 most care in accepting such advertising. How- 
12. 96 «2.58 + 1.60 4.80 ever, as practically everything advertised bas no 
3 10s $.12 1.68 5.08 RATES 8, cent? & nord tt ordered tor four or more consecutive tssues, @ cents a word each tn- fixed market value, wo cannot guarantee satis- 
a8 1-35 9:36 +48 See sertion on shorter orders, or if copy does not appear in consecutive issues; 10 word faction, In cases of honest dispute we will en- 
i ey 82 S48 | Niteruement. When oleolay headiney liuseations aid mnie space ate used charges wit be based | Out our responsibility ende with euch ation en 
F " diver . y y c 5 . 
i 1.36 4.08 + 2.00 8.00 on Se cente an agate line; 5 line minimum 2 moby £50 line maximum, No discount for re- bide RAS Lace y ends with euch action. 
You will save time and correspondence by peated insertion, Display advertisements on this page are available only for the following classt- 


it 
; 


see 
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tieements 


BABY CHICKS 

BOOTHS FAMOUS CHICKS: STRONG, 

healthy quick growing. Excellent layers. 
From one of America’s greatest breeding insti- 
tutions. 10 varieties, Low prices. Free catalog. 
Booth Farms, Box 612, Clinton, Mo, 
ANCONAS, LEGHORNS, $6.00 HU 

Reds. Rocks, Orpiugtons, $7.00. White 
$7.00. Jenkins Hatchery, Jewell, Kan, WEES 
CHICKS. THOROBRED, BLOOD TESTED. ALL 

varielies. Ship prepaid. Reasonable. Superior 
Hatchery. Newton. Kan. 


FULLETS AND COCKERELS 

COCKERELS WHITE GIANTS, 
+ Miuoreas, The Thomas Farms, Pieas- 

anton. Kan 


TURKEYS 
WHIT? HOLLAND POULTS: JUNE 
July $0. Mrs. R. A, Plamann, Hin 
Kan 
BABY BIRDS 
CASH CRoP EVERY WEEK RAISING ROYAL 
Squash Baby Birds. Orders waiting for hun- 
dreds of tho You get your money for 
days old. Partic + and 
three cent stamp, PR mpany, 
Melrose, Massachusetts 
POULTRY PRODUCTS WANTED 
EGas BROILERS, HE WANTED. Coors 


Inaned (ree The ‘Copes. Topeka 
2d OLD LIVE COMMON PIGEONS WANTED, 
R Hendricks, Rutledge, Mo. 


> POTATO PLANTS: JERSEYS, NANCY 

Halls, Portorico. Leading varieties large Cab- 
bage and Tomatoes. Millions ready, Immediate 
shipment. $1.00-1000, prepaid: G5c express col- 
lect. Dealers and large growers wire your or- 
ders A. I. Stiles, Rush Springs, Okla. 


HARDY ALFALFA $5.90, GRIMM ALFALFA 

ST.) White Sweet Clover $2.90, Yellow $4.00. 
Red Clover $10.50. All GO Ib. bushel. triple 
revieaned. Return seed if not satistied. Geo. 
Borman. Concordia. Kan ‘WS Aaa 
FOR SALt.: SARGO SEED & PO D; MIXED 

Sargo seed 3c pound. Floyd Fisher, Bazaar, 
Kaa Sess ia ee 
ATLAS SHED, 60% GERMINATION, 4c 
pound Jacod Mueller, Halstead, Kan 


FARM MACHINERY 
2 MODEL D_ JOHN DEERE TRACTORS 
2 16-30 Of! Pull tractors. 1 25-40 Oll Pull 
tractor. Several Fordsons. 1 three-row pull type 
Mister cultivator. 1 G-P power mower, Tractor 
lows. two, three and four bottoms. 1 Gardner 
Sx8 single cylinder air compressor with jack 
hammer and drill, 1 No. 3 Limestone pulverizer 
1 Baldwin Gleaner 10 {t. combine. * Green 
Brothers Lawrence, Kan. Oe) 
“BEST EVER" HARVESTER CANVASSES, 
roller canvas slides; tractor saw frames; Bald- 
win repairs and improvements. Windrow pick- 
ups. mechanical pinto bean vine pilers. Richard- 
son. Cawker. Kan 


eed. Special $3.95. Cat 
inery Co., Decatur, Miinois. 
BIRDSELL HULLER NO. 8% 
bargain $509.00, 36 inch Case separator. Steel, 
$2:.00. Wichita Avery Co.. Wie! ita. Kan. 
WINDMILLS $19.25. WRITE FOR LITERA- 

tu and specia rces. Currie Windmill Co., 
BS TppeRhc Rane os ee 
ALE: OVERHAULED D TRACTOR 
Wallace. Hodgson Imp. & Hdwe. Co 
Piver, Kan 


TRACTUR—ALTU PARTS 
STE LINE OF USED PARTS FOP. 16-30 
actors gold reasonabiy. Grant Engle, 


Abilene. Ran 


COMPI 


BSAMPL 
Esouzh to kill 


IRRIGATION SUPPLIES 


[RRIGATION HOSE—CHEAPER THAN 
ditches. Beatrice Tent & Awning Co., 113 
North 3rd Si., Beatrice, Nebr. 


uotiug selling prices in your classitied adver- 


preceding date of publication 


SILOS 

INCREASE PROFITS. FEED MORE SILAGE. 
Store in Sisalkraft Silos, Built: by yourselt 
uickly and easily, 50 ton capacity, Cost: less 
than ‘$40.00 first year, $10.00 second year. 
28,000 built in 1935. Write for samples, in- 
formation. Sisalkratt Company, 210 West 
Wacker, Chicago. é — 
RIBSTONE CONCRETE STAVE SILOS, A PER- 
manent and superior silo priced reasonable. 
Big discount for early orders, Write for circular, 
The Hutchinson Concrete Co., Hutchinson, Kan 


=. 


AUTO AND TRUCK PARTS 


SAVE HALF. 

tioned truck and auto parts, All parts —all 
mode!s makes. Catalog tree. General Auto, 
TOIS-AF, Cottage Grove, Chicago, 


FARM LIGHT SUP" 


'ARANTEED REPLAC T PARTS FOR 
leos at special low prices, K. & M, Whole- 
sale, 310 Mast 17th, Kansas City, Mo. 
ASRS See eee 
FARM LIGHT PLANTS 


ES 


mer prices 
Kansas City, Mo, 


WATER WELL CASING 


THOMPSON PERFORATED WELL CASING 

produces more water because it has a greater 
perforated area, Puppiiee in all diameters and 
xauses, both perforated and plain, and in riv- 
eted, lock seam or welded construction, Thomp- 
son also manufactures stee] pipe, metal fumes, 
measuring flumes, steel tanks, 
smoke stacks, etc. Prices and catalogs on re- 
uest. Write us today. Established 1878. The 
hompson Manufacturing Co., 3011 Larimer 
Street, Denver, Cola 


DOGS 


“<NGLISH SHEPHERD, PUPPIES, 
special ces this spring. H. W. Chestnut, 
Chanute, Kan. 


NATURAL HEELER ENGLISH SHEPHERD 
puryies. Ed Barnes, Collyer, Kan. 


HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES'’’— 

a& book every farmer and horseman should 
have. It_is free; no obligation. Simply address 
Beery School of Horsemanship, ept. 277, 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


“A SUR-SHOT" 

infested with bots, large roundworms, Worm- 
ers for swine. Literature free. Agents wanted. 
patie, Chemical Co., Desk F., Humboldt, 
o. aK. 


TOBACCO 


Cigarette tobacco, five pounds $1.00, ten $1.75 
Pay when received. Pipe and box cigars (ree, 
Carlton Tobaccu Company, Paducah, Ky. 


POSTPAID, CLEAN FANCY REDLEAF 
Chewing, 10 Ibs, $1.50; Smoking $1.20. Guar- 
anteed. FE. E. Travis, Dresden, Tenn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


TRUCK LINE FRANCHISE AND FIRST 

class equipment, short haul on paved road 
which is most profitable, easy to operate, no 
experience necessary. W. F, Leonard, 1120 Col- 
lege, Topeka, Kan. 


FENCING 


ELECTRIFIED FENCES REDUCE COSTS 

80°. Battery or power current operated. su 
days trial Write One-Wire Fence Cvu., B-49, 
Whitewater. Wis. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 

URE ONABLE TERMS. 
book and advice free. HKegistered 
Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 720, 
Washington. D.C. 


PATENTS, BOOKLET AND ADVICE FREE. 
Watson E. Coleman. Patent Lawver. 724 9th 
8t.. Washington, D. C. 


ficattone: poultry, baby chicks, pet stock and farm lands, Copy must reach Topeka by Saturday 


REMITTANCE MUST ACCOMPANY YOUR ORDER 


KODAK FINISHING 

IMMEDIATE SERVICK, NO DELAY. ROLL 
Lully developed, carefully printed and two 

beautiful. full-size 5x7 double weight profes- 

sional enlargement, (or one tinted enlargement) 

all for 25¢ coin, The Experts’ Choice, Reprints 

pe each: The Photo Mill, Box 629-5, Minneapolis, 
nn, 


$25.00 MONTHLY CASH PRIZE. MAIL US 

your kodak films and learn how to win this 
valuable prize. Two beautiful double weight en- 
largements free with 8 Perfect Prints, 25¢ coin, 
Nu-Art Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis 


ROLLS DEVELOPED 116 SIZE OR SMALLER, 
_ eight enlargements. Yes Sir, eight, no mistake. 
No small prints, only 25c, Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or your money refunded, LaCrosse Photo 
Company, LaCrosse, Wis. 

COMPARE THE DIFFERENCE. ROLL DE- 
veloped, two professional double weight en- 
larrements, S guaranteed prints, 25¢ coin, Ex- 
cellent. service. Nationwide Photo Service, Box 
B3IS - Paul, Minn, 


$100, PRIZE OFFER WITH EVERY ROLL 
_ developed, including 8 beautiful prints, profes- 
sional ofl painted enlargement, 2he. Individual 
attention, Quick service, Janesville Film. A83, 
Janesville, Wis 
ROLLS DEVELOPED, TWO BEAUTIFUL 
double weight professional enlargements and 
8 guaranteed Never Fade Perfect Tone prints 
2he coin. Rays Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 
GET THE BEST! ROLL DEVELOPED BRAU- 
tiful hand colored enlargement, 8 Neverfade 
border prints, 25¢ coin. Prompt. service. Sun 
Photo Service, Drawer T. St. Paul, : 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 PERMAN PRINTS. 
two double weight, portraitlike professional 
enlargements, pune coupon, 2c. Extra fast 
service. Midwest Photo, Janesville, Wis. 
FILMS DEVELOPED: TWO BEAUTIFUL 
olive tone double weight professional enlarge- 
ments and 8 guaranteed perfect prints, 25c coin, 
United Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wis. - 
DAILY SERVICE--ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 
xuaranteed prints, 25c, Valuable enlargement 
coupon; 16 reprints, 25c. Modern Finishers, Box 
353/-M. St. Paul, Minnesota. 
FINER PHOTOS GUARANTEED. ROLLS DB- 
veloped proressionally, 8 Velox prints, 2 
Bromide enlargements, 25c coin, Finerfotos, Box 
898-2, Minneapolis, Minn, 
ROLLS DEVELOPED, TWO PRINTS EACH 
and two tree enlargement coupons 25c, Re- 


rints 2c each, 100 or more ic. Summers’ 
tucio, Unionville, Mo, 

15 GUARANTEED NEVERFADE REPRINTS 
25c. Film developed, printed and 2 free en- 


largement coupons 25c. Tucson Photo Service, 

Tucson, Arizona, — 

TWO BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE WEIGIIT PRO- 
fessional enlargements, 8 guaranteed never 

fade prints 25¢ coin, Century Photo Service, 

LaCrosse, Wis. 

ENLARGEMENT FREE EIGHT BRILLIANT 
berder prints and your roll developed 25c 

Camera Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

BRILLIANT ENLARGEMENT FREE. 8 FADE 
Proof snappy prints, 1 roll 25¢ coin. Diamond 

Kodak Finishers, Box 184, Ottawa, Kan. 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED ENLARGEMENT 
with each film, 25¢ (coin), LaCrosse Film 
Company, LaCrosse, Wis. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, PRINTED AND 2 5x7 
enlargements, 20c. Reprints 1c. Howard's, 
2947 Jarvis, Chicago. a a: 
FILMS DEVELOPED, 8 PRINTS AND 2? EN- 
largements, 25c. Gopher Film Service, Box 349, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 3a) 
GUARANTEED—20 PRINTS 23¢ ROLL_DE- 
veloped, 2 prints each 25c. Quality Photo, 
Hutchinson, Kan, — Satu 
20 REPRLNTs 25¢. FILM DEVELOPED, 2 
Sets prints 25c. Skrudland. 6970-645. George. 
Chicago. 


3EMENT AND 8 
rints from every roll only 25c, 
Service, Box 266-7, Minneapolis, 


Monex Art 
Comet Photo 
Minn, 
GLOSSY COL 

each roll 25c. 
Tilinois. 


ED ENLARGEM WITH 
Arbor Photo Service, Joliet. 


FARM HELP WANTE 


ANTED: MARRIED COUPLE FOR RANCH 
and farm work. Give age, experience and ref- 
erences. H. G. Hille, Wakeenes, Kan, 


INSURANCE 
INSURE YOUR PROPERTY WITH THE BES1 
for less. Kansas’ largest and strongest fire 
and tornado insurance company. Standard pvl- 
icies give you 1006, protection. May we give vou 
further ilnformation on your farm or city insur- 
ance? Write the Farmers Alliance Insurance Co., 
of McPherson. Kansas, Resources over a million 
dollars, Time tested since 1888. 


H. FE. Engle of Abilene, Kan., announces a 
comtination Holstein sale to be heid at 
on Octovr 28. Holstein breeders living in 
bearty t tory having cattle for sale should 
communicate with Mr. Engle in the near future. 


HH. Jonnsmeyer. Marion, Kan.. is adver- 
tising a registered 15 months’ old Guernsey bull 
for saic. Mr. Joinsmeyer says he is a rea! herd 
header. Better look into this offer if you want a 
Guernsey herd bull. He is advertising in this 
iyrue of Kansas Farmer. 


J. 3. Freeborn, Milking Shorthorn breeder, 
lecated at Miltonvale, Kan., has made consid- 
erable progress during the past few years. His 
present herd wull is from the John B. Gage herd 
located at Hudora. Kan. Mr. Freeborn says the 
@ewanid for E04 Bhorthorns was never better. 


Jiawei & Peterton, Azsaria, Kan., contisue 
to make progrezs in the developing of correct 
type Allking Shorthorns. Their aim ia to main- 
tain « fair talance between milk and beef and 
Dot altempt to compete with either special Gairy 
breeds of special beef breeds. Their herd bulls, 
Gi Creek Guiman and the new red bull Fair- 
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acres Judge. have been selected with the above 
program in mind. The last named bull had for 
a dam a cow with heavy BR. M. recorda and all 
four cf his nearest dams were register of merit 
cows. He is a long bodied well balanced sire and 
selected to mate well with daughters of Hill 
Creek Gulman. 


Here is another offer to sell a herd sire that 
should be investigated by any one interested 
in an Ayrshire herd bull. E. G. Brown, Larned. 
Kan., offers for sale a used registered Ayrshire 
bull, sure breeder at a very low price. He is ad- 
vertising him in this issue of Kansas Farner. 


W. C. Ainsworth, Abilene, Kan., has one of 
the good Ayrshire herds of the state. He has 
been a member of his Jocal D. H. J. A. for the 
past 12 years, That is, the herd is now in its 
twelfth year. The eleven year herd average is 
336 pounds of fat. A new Strathglass bull now 
heads the herd. 


Earl Matthews and his interesting family are 
now in their new location, just east of Udall, 
Kan. The Shorthorns came thru the winter 
a trifle thin, but plenty of grass backed by a 
g00d oats crop will build back the flesh. The 
herd now numbers about 60 head, with one of 
the good bulls of the state in service. 


Amos C. Ryding of Falon, out in Saline 
county, is the owner of a mighty fine small herd 
of registered Herefords. The herd was founded 
Dot so long ago with females predominating in 
Anxiety breeding. To this purchase has been 


PUBLICATION DATES: Every other Saturday. 
Forms close 10 days in advance. 


EDUCATIONAL 


~~ 


RAN nnn 

No achool aavertison under this heading has 

any connection with the government, 

$135 MONTH PAID GOVERNMENT ASSIST- 
ant Lay (Meat) Inspectors at start. Age 18- 

45. No experience required. Common education. 

Want to qualify for next entrance test? Details 


free. Write, Instruction Service, Dept. 187, St, 
Louis, Mo, 


AUTO MECHANICS, DINSEL, BODY-FENDER 
repairing, welding, electric retrigeration, Low 


Fatca. Stevinson's 2008-L Main, Kansas City, 
0, 


QUILT PIECES 


100-20c; 200-35¢; FAST. COLOR, GUAT) 
teed; postpaid, Union Mills, Centralia, Tl 


HONEY 

1936 EXTRA QUALITY CLOVER HONEY, 60 
pound can $4.78; ten pound pail 0c; bulk 

comb $1.00. Fred Peterson, Alden, Towa, 


GRAVE MARKERS 
$9.90 FREIGHT PREPAID. LETTERED, 
Grave markers, monuments, Catalog. Art 
Memorials, Omaha, Nebr. 


BUILDING MATERIAL, 

LUMBER AND SHINGLES ARE CHRAP IN 
carload lots when you buy from us, shipment 
direct from mill. Send us your bill for estimate. 
McKee-Fleming Lbr. Co.. Emporia, Kans. _ 
ASBESTOS ASPHALT ROOF COATING, 29¢ 
kallon in 50-gallon drums. Shipped from local 
warehouses. Write for free sumple. Rooting 
Products, 7030 South Racine, Chicago. 


HARNESS 


SPECIAL $35.95 BREECHING HARNESS, 
steel hames, long reins, Hillmer, 116 Mast 
6th, Topeka. - 


MALE HELP WANTED 
WANTED; SALESMEN TO SELL FARM TRAC- 
tor tires, Write Kansas Farmer, Box 100. 


SPARROW TRAPS 
SPARROW TRAP—GET RID OF THES® 

pests, Any boy can make one. Plans 1c. 
Sparrowman, 1715-A West St., Topeka, Kan. 


LAND—KANSAS 


120 ACRES JACKSON COUNTY, NEAR HOL- 
ton, Extra well improved: 6 room modern 

house, other outbulldings good. All weather 

road under construction; land all tillable, no 

creeks or ravines; price $10,500.00, Possession 

st once, Write Dr. L. A. Cleveland, St. Joseph, 
0. 


CHOICE 80 ACRES NEAR BURLINGTON, 
Kansas, Fine location, well improved, A bar- 
ain at $3.200. For details write M. DeMoulio, 
astings, Nebr. 

COR. ALFALFA, BLUEGRASS LAND. 
Write for bargain list, Manstield Land Cv., 

Ottawa, Kan, 

—————— 


REAL ESTATE SERVICES 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY QUICKLY FOR 

cash no matter where located; particulars 
free. Real Estate Salesman Co., Dept. 51 
Lincoln, Neb 


E EAT NORTH- 
ern Railway Agricultural Empire. Minnesota, 


North Dakota ontana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon. Fertile black ‘soil, high producing 
crops, grain, fruit. vegetables, feed and_live- 


stock, Many kinds of farms for selection, Write 

for lists and Zone of Plenty book. KE. C. Leedy. 

Pept, 702, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, 
nn, 


FOR SALE—FARMS AND RANCHES IN 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado and New Mex- 
ico, Prices based on actual value. Favorable 
terms. No trades. In writing indicate locality 
in which you are interest and descriptions 
will he mailed federal Land Bank. Wichita. 
NEW FARM OPPORTUNITIES: WASHING- 
ton, Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Minnesota, Farm income is up. Good land still 
at rock bottom prices, Literature. Specify stute. 
Fane Haw, 81 Northern Pacific Ry., St, Paul, 
an, 


added the good young bull Whr Evans Domino, 
a grandson of Prince Domino. On his dams side 
the bull traces to Beau Mischief. Mr. Ryding 
has one of the good stock farms of his locality 
and will develop a great herd as time passes. 


The potato harvest in the Kaw Valley between 
Topeka and Kansas City started about June 20, 
this year, with prospects of a half normal crop, 
In the vicinity of Lawrence, Douglas county, 
potato growers reported fields that were yileld- 
ing around 200 bushels per acre. Selling prices 
were around $1.75 per 100 pounds, delivered in 
Lawrence, 


Joe Baxter & Son, Clay Center, Kan., breed- 
ers of registered Polled Shorthorns, report the 
sale of a bull calf to H. E, Huddelsen of Here- 
ford, Oregon. He was a nine months old calf 
and went to head a good herd. A very choice 
young red bull has recently been purchased by 
the Baxters {rom the Thieman herd at Con- 
cordia, Mo. 


In sending in his questionnaire recently Cari 
McCormick, Cedar, Kan,, (Smith county), 
writes on the back of the questionnaire as fol- 
lows; ‘‘We have for sale about six or eight 
young bulls and about the same number of fe- 
males for sale. Hight now we have two mighty 
good serviceable bulls for sale. One is two years 
old from a 500 pound dam and the other in a 
yearling from a 671 pound dam. Our new sire 
is a son of the Carnation bull owned by 8. B. A., 
Topeka, and is a brother to the world cham- 
pien milk and fat producer, Carnation Ormsby 


Butter King, Our bull holds the state record for 
fat for both 305 days and 365 days in class ‘'C." 
The Security Benefit people at Topeka were 
glad to lease this bull out in some good herd 
where his daughters will be tested and we feel 
very fortunate in being able to lease a bull of 
this class to use on our 500 pound herd. Looks 
Uke we might get some good wheat. We don't 
realiy need the wheat but we are getting awlully 
short on straw."’ 


King Bros., Delphos, Kan., have lost none of 
their. old time energy as good farmers and 
breeders of registered Shorthorns. They have 
an unusually fine crop of spring calves, most of 
them sired by the bull, Golden Knight 3rd. They 
are now using a son of Proud Archer. During 
the period of high priced feed and low prices 
they have culled close and the herd shows much 
improvement as a result, 


Cc. W, Cole, well known auctioneer located at 
Wellingion, Kan., says this has been the best 
season for purebred livestock sales since 1928. 
The demand for breeding stock, especially bulls 
of all breeds, has exceeded the supply in some 
instances, Arrangements are already being made 
by both buyer and seller for an active fall cam- 
palgn, Mr, Coie has erected a new modern home 
on his suburban place near Wellington. 


The Kansas Ayrshire Breeders’ Club will hold 
its first-annual gale at the fair grounds, Hutch: 
inson, Kan., cer Hea Oct. 31, Plans are under 
way to make th¥s one of the outstanding Ayt 
shire events of the year. The sale committee 
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composed of Fred Williams, chairman, Hutchin- 
son; H, P. Peairs, Lawrence; and Ralph B, 
Jameson, Wichita, Kan,, will have charge of 
selecting consignments, publicity, etc, It is 
planned to sell 40 or 45 head. Nothing but good 
individuals will be accepted. Breeders desiring 
to consign cattle to this sale should get In touch 
with some member of the sale committee as 
soon a8 possible, 


A, C. Tannoyhill of Broughton, Kan., breods 
Ayrshire cattle, Their present herd bull, KSAC 
Prince Perfecto, was bred at the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College. Ho was first in the senior bull 
class at the Abilene district show held at Abi- 
Jene this spring, His dam made 450 Ibs, of fat 
with her first calf, This firm will offer some 
good high grade hetfers later on, The purebred 
females making up the herd are of proven blood 
lines. 


H. H, Chappell & Sons, Greencastle, Mo,, are 
breeders and exhibitors of Shropshire sheep of 
long atanding and have sold registered rams 
and ewes all over the country and have a world 
of satisfied customers, Right now they have for 
snle 30 cholce yearling rams, good ones, the 
Kind that will improve any flock anywhere. 
Also some good useful farmers rams, Write 
them right away before the fairs start and 
everyone get busy, 


In his quiet but successful way Fred P, Shelen 
of Miltonvale, Kan., has been breeding and de- 
veloping one of the good Aberdeen Angus herds 
of the state, Thé herd now numbers about 125 
head, founded with breeding animals from the 
Kansas Agricultural College. The herd was ea- 
\ablished in 1018, During the years he has bought 
tut few animale except herd bulls. He has sold 
from 8 to 12 club calves each year and a lot of 
winnings haye been made by calves that came 
from this herd. 


“Avert farm prices of livestock and live- 
stock products were 39 per cent higher in 1935 
than In 1934, they were 61 per cent higher than 
in 1933, and 60 per cent higher than in 1932, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 

Of the dairy products, butterfat advanced 
most sharply in price from 22.7 cents per pound 
in 1934 to 28.1 cents in 1935, The advance in 
butter prices is attributed to improved con- 
sumer demand and a material reduction in edi- 
ble fata,"’—Dairy Record, 


‘The writer spent several days recently in com- 
pany with James T, McCulloch, visiting breed- 
ers In Northern and Central Kapsas. It was like 
old times, I knew Col, McCulloch when he was 
* curly headed bright eyed Scotch boy with an 
smbition to become a livestock auctioneer, His 
ambition has been gratified for many years, but 
he still loves the game. He counts his friends 
vy the hundred now and the old timidity has 
kone, but: he still listens well and knows much 
more than he tells, unless he is urged. 


Wm, Hebbard and his two fine boys continue 
to breed the best In registered Red Polled cattle 
on their farm near lan in Summer county. 
‘They have used two bulls from the Arp herd and 
their more recent purchase comes from the 
Charles Graff herd at Bancroft, Neb. The bull 
‘rom which much of the good young things in 
the herd comes, ‘had 44 A. R, ancestors,’ After 
experimenting for many years with grade Red 
Polls, Mr, Hebbard founded ‘his registered herd’ 
in 1928, Young stock will be offered thru the 
columns of this paper in the early fall. 


W. J. Smith, Emporia, Kan., has a working 
herd of registered Ayrshires, Living in the edge 
of town, and supplying the residents*with milk 


Valuable 
Booklets Free 


Many of our. advertisers have prepased 
valuable illustrated catalogs and uca- 
tional booklets at considerable expense 
which are available to our readers without 
charge. We are listing below the booklets 
furnished by advertisers in this issue of 
Kansas Farmer and to obtain any of these 
fill in the advertiser's coupon and mail, or 
write direct to the advertiser.  K.F.7-4-36 


How to Take Care of Your Pipe (page 2) 
information About Roof Coating (page 9) 


Complete Literature on John Deere Tractors 
(page 12) 


Sweeprake and Stacker Catalog (page 12) 


New. Zenith io Catalog, and Free T: 
Offer eT i + eat sis 


De ai, 
est hoe Equipment Catalog 


Particul: About the W Mid 
Sees peat hn estern Glider 


Poultry Booklet—First Ald to Growing 
c (page 15) 


Hay Chopper Ontalog (page 15) 
Free Electricity From the Wind (page 15) 
Steel Grain Bin Catalog (page 15) 
Irrigation Pump Catalog (page 15) 


Livestock 
Advertising Copy 


Should Be Addressed to 


Kansas Farmer 
Livestock Advertising Dept., 


 . Topeka, Kansas 


Farmer. is pub! every other 
men Banaras ee aE 
fice oct tate one week in pavanes 
of publication date. 


~ use we pealnseis 8 livestock ad- 
Very low livestock adve: 
not liv: adv ing on our 


Tf you hi 
woes ea oi 
lle Pulte tall Go aintae te aa te 
ly for our 
SPECIAL PUBLIO SALE SERVICE ; 


KANSAS FARMER 
Topeka, Kansas 
John W. Johnson, Manager, 
Livestock Advertising Department 
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at a high feedcosts, nothing but heavy prodye- 
ing cows can be kept profitably and so the Jenn 
fit ones have disappeared repidily. The hert has 
been established over 20 years, One of the first 
bulls used was from the noted Henderson herd 
at Hudson, Ohio, Then came a son of the fa- 
mous Henderson's Dairy King, followed by one 
from Willmore farms, The last three were bred 
by Pennhurat Farms, The Smith cattle have lots 
of quality and unusual size, 


8. B, Amcoata, Ciny Center, Kan., is now one 
of the old timers tn the breeding of registered 
Shorthorn cattle, During the past few years he 
has been doing a lot of culling and now the 
herd of about 50, shows more uniformity and 
good Shorthorn type than ever before, The crop 
of spring and last fall calves are as good as L 
have ever seen on the farm, are by Sni A Bar 
Red Robin, probably the best breeding bull Mr. 
Amcoata has ever selected to head his great 
herd, Mr. Amcoats looks forward to an in- 
creased demand, also better prices if good craps 
are harvested in this and adjoining states this 
season, 


Mr, and Mrs. B. F. Porter of Mayfield, Kan., 
in Sumner. county, are active and intelligent 
beeders of registered Jersey cattle, Their senior 
herd bull, Blondines Sybil Oxford, was bred by 
Frank Mauck of Princeton, Ind, Their present 
bull comes from Rotherwood Farms, Kingport, 
Tenn. The dam of the last mentioned bull will 
make 500 pounds of fat as a 3-year-old. Her 
sire had 64 Register of Merit dams in his pedi- 
gree, with an average of 583 pounds of fat, The 
cows in this herd carry the blood of St. Mawes 
Lad, Raleigh, Oxford and other proven families, 
The Porter family plan to keep a small but 
good herd, 


On his 1200 acre alfalfa and blue stem ranch 
near Douglas in Butler county, D. H. Clark Is 
bullding what promises to be one of the really 
great Shorthorn herds of the country, No breeder 
in the Middle West during the past few years 
has gone out and bought as heavily of good 
breeding regardless of cost. He has a great lot 
of big broad backed low set breeding cows in 
the herd and three very promising young bulls 
with them. The last purchase was from the Allen 
Cattle Company in their great Iowa sale, the 
calf purchased there was next to the top In 
price and considered one of the best from the 
standpoint of a breeding animal, 

In this issue of Kansas Farmer. George Gam- 
mell of Council Grove, Kan., is advertising some 
very choice last fall gilts bred to his splendid 
boar, Pathway, second prize winner Nebraska 
in 1935, and fourth at the National Swine show. 
Ho is:a. big fellow for his age and weighs now 
715 pounds at 15 months old. These gilts, bred 
for September and October farrow, are gilts, 
late ‘fall yearlings, that Mr. Gammell selected 
for his own use but finds that he can spate six 
or seven of them and some spring pigs also of 
either sex. Look up the advertisement in this 
issue of Kansas Farmer and write Mr. Gam- 
mell for more complete information about them. 


Ed Stunkel, Shorthorn breeder who owns and 
operates a fine farm just over. the line in Sum- 
ner county near the town of Peck, Kan., is car- 
rying on a blood testing program under Federal 
supervision, He has had several tests and the 
herd is now passing clean tests. He has recently 
bought and placed at the héad of the herd a 
mature bull from the Bellows Bros, herd. He 
is a near descendant of the National Grand: 
Champion Village Supreme and’ carries closé tip 
the blood of Radium, Avondale and other sires 
that have made the Bellows herd noted for so 
many years. The herd now operated by Ed Stun- 
kel and his family was founded a half century 
ago by his father. 

Tho Southern Kansas Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
sociation will hold their annual picnic and field- 
day at the John Regier farm near Whitewater, 
on August 5. It will be an all day affair, Basket 
dinner, music and speaking by prominent out- 
vf-state speakers, Plans are under way to in- 
vite Governor Shallenberger of Nebraska and 
Charley Bellows of Missouri, Theda Stunkel of 
Peck is chairman of committee on program, as- 
sisted by Ott B. Wenrich of Oxford, and Ed 
Markee heads the committee on arrangements. 
W. A. Young, president, and Hans Regier as 
always, are busy assisting the different com- 
mittees. Every Shorthorn breeder and his 
friends are {nvited. 


Public Sales of Livestock 


Poland China Hogs 
Oct. 28—C, R. Reve, Scranton, Kan. 
: ; Hereford Cattle 
Oct. 5—Geo. Gammell, Council Grove, Kan. 
Poland China Hogs 
Oct. 5—Geo. Gammell, Council Grove, Kan. 


Jersey Cattle 
Oct. 20—Lloyd W. Markley,. Randolph, Kan. 


Ayrshire Cattle 


. 31—Ka Ayrshire Club sale, Hutchin- 
Ot. ys Ran, “‘Wred Williams, Hutchinson, 
Kan., chairman sale committee. 


Y “Holstein Cattle” ~~ 
Oct. 28—Holstein consignment sale at Abilene, 
Kan. H, E, le, Abilene, Kan., man- 
ager, 


Pay Better Than Expected 
(Continued from Page 2) 


Linn—We are having ary hot weather, 
very ‘little rain in June. Not much gone 
wheat or oats. Early row crops looking 
goo except where bugs’ went into them 
rom whéat, Pastures getting short, water 
getting low, beginning to truck stock out. 

les bad. Not many good horses and sell- 
ing-for a good price. Wheat, 83c; corn, 80c; 
cream, 25c; eggs, fries, 17c.—W. EB. Rigdon. 


Lyon—It is very dry, a 2-inch rain would 
do much good to corn, kafir and pastures. 
Potatoes and gardens dried up. Harvest 
was hot and dry, threshing will be next big 
jor. Hoppers, chinch bugs and house files 

.—E, R. Griffith. 


Marion — Wheat mostly combined or 
threshed and yields have been very satis- 
factory. Grassho) and black « beetles 
have been extremely destructive to gardens 
and row crops, farmers have used 
poisoned bran with good results, but have 
not destroyed as many as was desired. No 

recently and fields quite dry.—Mrs, 
Floyd Taylor, 


Marshall—Oats and wheat all in shock, 
threshing machines will start soon. Millet 


all up nice and green, Second crop of alfalfa 
looks aed. At the community sales at 
Maryaville, little, just-weaned pigs sell for 
$5 and $6 apiece. There is a vast decline in 
market for old horses, young horses still 
sell high. There will be lots of combines 
used for the wheat harvest. It won't be 
long until all the wheat will be combined. 
Prairie hay. crop will be better than last 
ear. Farm women canning peas, beans and 
eets. Corn, 60c; wheat, { cream, 26c; 
eggs, 16c; millet, 70c; ae potatoes, $4 a 
bushel, Hay cheap.—J, D. Stosz, 


Neosho—Wheat and oats virtually all in 
shock, excepting that being combined. 
Threshers starting. Yield better than ex- 
pected, average 12 to 15 bushels. Flax cut- 
ting in progress, a fair crop. Prospect for 
row crops has been excellent but dry, hot 
weather has it ‘deteriorating. Plenty of 
chinch bugs and grasshoppers doing con- 
siderable damage, Livestock doing fairly 
well. Flies very bad. Pastures and prairie 
meadows much in need of moisture. Wheat, 
82c; potatoes, $1; hens, 15c; eggs, 18c; but- 
terfat, 26c.—James D. McHenry, 


Ness—Last 2 weeks of intense heat and 
wind ruined a fine prompest for a wheat 
Srp. early flelds might make a light yield. 
Quite a rush now for combines. Spring crops 
& fair stand but need rain, Plenty of hop- 
pers. Some wheat being bound, a few will 
atart the header soon.—James McHill. 


Onage—Whieat and outs all in shock. 
Wheat will be a poor yield and poor quality, 
badly shriveled. Bugs bad and have gone 
in the corn and row crops. Hoppers very 
bad, have taken 15 acres of corn clean for 
one neighbor. I saw where they had taken 

eaches on the trees, leaving nothing but 
he pits, If no rain very soon there will not 
be much raised. Many potsoning hoppers. 
Pastures dried up, cattle living on weeds 
and brush. Milk cows have shrunk half in 
milk, Gardens all burned up, no canning 
done. If rain comes soon, a good deal of Jate 
crops will be planted in the flelds and gar- 
tea Eggs, 18c; butterfat, 28c.—James M. 

‘arr. 


Oxsborne—Wheat harvest about over. 
Fields that were considered the good flelds, 
are making about 20 bushels to the acre. 
One field that was summer-fallowed, re- 
posts 35. Many farmers are heading or bind- 
ng in order to have the straw. Oats and 
barley almost a failure, Grasshoppers tak- 
ing gardens and damaging field crops. 
County supplying poison bran and most 
farmers making use of it. Weather unfavor- 
able for crops. Rain needed badly. Many 
farmers hauling water. Wheat, 87c.—Niles 
Cc. Endsley. 


Rawlins—Harvest here again. We have 
been having hot winds and one electric 
wind storm which hurt the wheat from 10 


to 50 per cent. Wheat does not look right, 
is just drying rs No top moisture, ground 
hard and dry. There is a lot of thin wheat 


and the yield will not be bef heavy and 
will shrivel up if we keep on having these 
hot winds. No farm sales. Cattle are away 
down, hogs are holding their own. We need 
& good general rain.—J,A. Kelley. . 


Reno—Excellent harvest weather. Quite 
warm and getting dry. Farmers cutting 
wheat as rapidly as possible, making from 
12 to 25 bushels an acre, quality and pro- 
tein very good. Feed and pastures could 
stand a,good rain but are not suffering. 
Most row crops in good condition and grow- 
ing well. Gardens nice and much appre- 
ciated: Very little plowing being done yet. 
Some disking or one-waying.—J. C. Seyb. 


Rice—Dry, hot weather damaged wheat 
considerably, making yield lower than ex- 
ported. First of crop averaging 10 to 12 

ushels and testing 60. Grasshoppers un- 
usually bad in most places, taking all gar- 
den stuff and early corn. Looks like late 
crops will be next. Rain needed for row 
crops and pasture. Wheat, 85c; cream, 27c; 
eggs, 18c; hens, 14c.—Mrs. E, J. Killion. 


Rooks—Wheat quite badly damaged by 
excessive hot winds. Grasshoppers bad and 
doing considerable damage. Not many 
chinch bugs. Eggs, 17¢: cream, 27c: bran, 
$1; corn, 85c; wheat, 85c.—C. O. Thomas. 


Rush—Winter wheat promises a fairly 
good yield thruout this county, altho the 
sudden turn to extremely hot weather prob- 
ably will cut the yield considerably. Oats 
mostly a failure, much of the crop already 
has been plowed under. Corn and grain 
sorghums getting a fine start but now are 
suffering from the heat and drouth, Pas- 
tures also drying up rapidly. Flies very 
bad on livestock, Small grasshoppers in 
fields quite numerous and doing some dam- 
age.—William Crotinger. 


Sammer—Harvest well under way. Wheat 
yields from 5 to 30 bushels an acre, quality 

ood. Oats generally half a crop. Hoppers 

oing considerable damage. Corn stan ing 
heat and dry weather quite well, according 
to conditions and attention given. Farmers 
fear pests will take feed crops and alfalfa; 
gardens and potatoes ruined wherever they 
Settle. Flies bad on livestock. Pastures get- 
ting short.—Mrs, J. E. Bryan. 


Wabaunsee—First cuttin 
light, grasshoppers are taking the second 
crop, also the gardens. They have damaged 
some oats flelds, cutting off the heads. Some 
farmers cutting oats green so ey will beat 
the hoppers to it. Wheat is being harvested, 
some good, but most of it hurt by ctl f 
weather. Pastures are getting dry, flies bad. 
Ground is too dry for potatoes and gardens 


to do well. Corn looks good.—Mrs. Charles 
Jacobs, 


of alfalfa very 
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POLLED HEREFORD CATTLE 
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Now Offering Choice Bulls 
Ready For Service ¢@: 


Harmon, Worthmore, Mis- 
chief, Domino bloodlines. Write 
your waots or see the herd at 
your convenience. 
GOERNANDT BROS, 
urora  - Kansas 


(Cloud “county) 


Worthmore 


POLLED SHORTHORN CATTLE 
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Clippers and Browndales 


Cholcely bred vulls and heifers, 20 registered Pelied 
Shorthorn Bulls. Some show type. Halter broke. 


J © BANBURY & SONS, PLEVNA. KAN, 


MILKING SHORTHORN CATTLE 
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Retnuh Farms Shorthorns 


HOKNED POLLED 
Offering a grand lot of young bulls and few femates 
from our witze herd of beef type milking Shorthorus, 
Selected by hand milking from old estatished fausilies, 
Forty to 40 cows land milked the year round. Herd 
ertallisher by the late Warren Hunter. Write or ¥isit— 
DWIGHT ALEXANDER or HUNTER BROS,, 

seneaco, ANSAS 

a 
Bulls of Serviceable Ages 
and bull calves. Sired by bull with heavy production 
back of Lilin. Out of dais retained in our herd beceure 


of thelr ability to take money for us, Also a few 
females for sale 


C. B. CALLAWAY, FAIRBURY, NEBR. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Por rrr wore 
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7 
Dressler’s Record Bulls 
From cows with records up to 1,018 Ibs. fat We bare 
the highest producing herd tn United States, averaging 


658 Ibs, fat H. A. DRESSLER, LEBO, KAN, 


JERSEY CATTLE 


Baby Bulls to Service Age 
High orednciag dams. Herd average for 1935, 
+ ber head, Th. and Bangs’ tested. Show 


prospects. A strong herd in breeding an 
Production. : eae a 


¥. B. WEMPE, FRANKFORT, KAN. 


GUERNSEY CATTLE 


40 Bred and Open Heifers 


Hich grade Guernsey and Holstein bred te Reg. Bulls, 
Also fresh und heavy springer cows. Th, »nd abortion te sted, 
OBER LICHLYTER, AUGUSTA, KAN 


A Real Herd Header 


A . Guern: bull 18 months old for sal 
Write for description and price. 2 ene 
H. H. JOHNSMEYER, MARION, KAN. 


AYRSHIRE CATTLE 
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HERD BULL CAVALIER’S DE LUXE 


Seven-year-old son of valier'’s Bobby Ver- 
non. Sure breeder. Price le 
E. G. BROWN, RB. 2,-LARNED, KAN. 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE 
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Young Brown Swiss Bulls 
Choice individuals and good breeding. Out of 
cows with D. H. 1. A. records. In tion invited. 
G. D. SLUSS, ELDOEADO, AN, 
—=—&—€—__:__—_—_—_—_, 
HAMPSHIRE HOGS 
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Quigley Hampshire Boars 


A few choice, well wn Fall boars ready for 
service ae a reeding. 
QUIGLEY HAMPSHIRE FARM 
Willamstewn, Kan. 


Whiteway Hampshires 


ON APPROVAL 
Choice fall boars and a few gilts. Registered 
and immuned. Offered this issue in Kansas 
Farmer for quick saie 


F. B. WEMPE, FRANKFOBT, KAN, 
——————— 
CHESTER WHITE HOGS 


Reg. Boars and Gilts 
Weanlings. Also a few bred sows and gilts, 
Also three serviceable bo: 


ars. 
MARTIN. CLAUSSEN, RUSSELL, KAN. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Gilts Bred to Pathway _ 


2nd prize boar, Nebraska 1935; 4th, National Swine show. 
Weigat at 1S months, 715 Ibs. These gilts selected for my 
Ca use pst i eee ime them. Also sone 
spring pigs. either sex, Vaccinated, registered, choice 
breeding. Geo. Gammell, nell Grove, Kan. 


JOHN HENRY’S POLAND CHINAS 
We offer for sale now weaned pigs, either sex. Vey 
best of breeding. Immunized, Farm two mites south ef 
Big Springs, Highway 40, 12 miles east of Topeka. 
Joba D. Henry, Lecompton, Kan, 


es 
DUROC HOGS 


ee 
2®_SOWS FOR SEPTEMBER FARROW 
Good yeorlings. Sired by Pilet King and bdred- to « 
greet son of Streamline, the World Champ. boar. Priced 
for quick sale. Also spring boars and gilts. - 
W. A. Gladfelter, Emporia, Kan. 


10 GREAT HERD BOARS jn service. 30 years a 
breeder of heavy boned, shorter lesged, casicr feeding 
medium type Dutoes, 50 bred sows and gilts for sale. Also 
boars. Catalog. Shipped on approval, Pedigreed. Come or 
write me. W. R. Huston, Americus, Kan. 


BELGIAN HORSES 


Reg. Belgian Stallions 
Sorrels, chestnuts, and strawberry roans {n 
good breeding condition ready for” immediate 
service; largest selection at lowest prices, 
177 miles above Kansas 4 
FRED CHANDLER, CHARITON, [OWA 


AUCTIONEERS 


nn nnn A 


SERT WELL, AUCTIONEER 
(Your year round Salesman.) Ask any breeder 1 


~~ 


ever sold for, Write or wire me, M 
Availabie tor purebred iivestock Grdtisem sales, 

‘or an 
ORTON, RANSAS 


Mention Kansas Farmer when writing to ad- 
vertisers—it identifies you and insures service. 
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“New Boyes Oil a Help in Getting Field Work 


Done Quicker and on Less Money 


|S rethgsatencur eine o 
ing, cutting alfalfa—July 
and August hold plenty of work 
for men and machinery on the 
farm. 

Tractors especially will get 
heavy use these months. Some 
of them will be run 24 hours a 
day at times. Many will run in 
broiling hot weather. 


So your Conoco Agent wants to call your atten- 
tion right now to a new alloyed oil that may save 
you a time-killing breakdown and will certainly 
make your machinery run better and at less expense. 
{ This ol—Conoco Germ Processed Oil—is a new 
kind of oil, made by a patented process that gives it 
lubricating qualities you do not find in plain mineral 
motor oils. 

First and most important, Germ Processed Oil cuts 
down wear and saves you money on repairs and new 
parts. It clings to working parts so tightly that it 
actually oil-plates every working surface. This oil- 
plating will not drain down or rub off, no matter how 
hot the weather gets or how hard the job of pulling 
the tractor is doing. That is the kind of protection 
that makes a real dollars-and-cents difference when 
you overhaul. 

You will find that your operating expenses are 
Jower with Germ Processed Oil. Farmers tell us they 
can run it more hours than other oils and with less 
make-up oil. Besides the money saving, that means 
less stops in the field for drains. Some farmers have 
written us, too, that their machinery runs smoother 
and uses less fuel with this oil. 

Oil made by the Continental Germ Process is slip- 
perier than ordinary oil, too. And that, together with 
the stronger ring-seal the oil-plating gives you, means 
more power at the draw bar and less Jost in the motor. 

Your Conoco Agent supplies Conoco Germ Pro- 
cessed Oil in barrels, handy 5-gallon buckets and in 
dust-proof 1 and 5-quart cans. 


Kansas Farmer Cuts Repair, 
Oil and Fuel Expenses 
TO THE TANK TRUCK: TI have been using Conoco 


‘Germ Processed Motor Oil in my John Deere Tractor, 


Holt Combine, truck and automobile for the past five 
years and find it superior toany other motor oil that 
I have used. In using this oil I find that I have re- 
duced the amount of oil used, get better performance 
out of my machinery and have had considerable re- 
duction in the cost of repairs for my machinery. I 
also find that I reduce the amount of tractor fuel 
used each year by using this oil, figuring that the 
machinery runs easier on account of this oil. 


Geo. W. Gray, Lyons, Kansas. 


AT LEFT—The spa- 
cious, handsome 
farm home of Mr. 
George W. Gray, 
Lyons, Kansas. Mr. 
Gray farms 320 acres 


News from your Conoco Agent about Farm Fuels and Lubricants 


Combines Run Best on 
Good Lubricants 


These lubricants, supplied by Conoco Agents, 

will keep your combine running at its best: 

Conoco Germ Processed Oil—Crankcase and 
some hand-oiled bearings. 

Conoco Transmission Oil 160 EP or 250 EP—Re- 
duction-gear and oil-tight Pittman gear cases. For 
leaky gear cases, use. Conoco Transmission Grease 
(Summer). 

Conoco Pressure Lubricant—Bearings lubricated 
by pressure gun, such as idler, feeder-beater, cylinder, 
tumbler, drag shaft, elevator, fan, conveyor and 
other bearings. 

Conoco Cup Grease No, 3—Bearings lubricated 
by grease cups. 

Conoco Racelube—Hand-packed truck-wheel bear- 
ings and clutch collar bearings. 

Conoco Summer Black Oil—Hand-oiled turntable, 
open gears, chains. 


TO OUR FARM CUSTOMERS 


We try to anticipate your needs in fuels and 
lubricants, especially at this time of year. And 
we will do our best to get around and see how 
everybody is getting along with the season’s 
work. If you need something in a hurry, 
though, just remember we are at the other 
end of the telephone and can get a truck out 
to your place double quick. Call on us. 


YOUR CONOCO AGENT 


CONOCO > PRODUCTS 


HELP KEEP FARM EXPENSES DOWN 


MOTOR OILS 
MOTOR FUELS 


LUBRICANTS 
FOR FARM USES 


